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THE  LEGEND  OF  THE  PRINCESS  TARA- 
KANOF. 

Many  of  the  Tisitors  of  the  Paris  Exhibition  of 
1867  will  remember  a  striking  picture  in  the  Rus¬ 
sian  section,  representing  the  interior  of  a  cell  in 
the  Petropavlovsky  Fortress  at  St.  Petersburg,  dur¬ 
ing  the  goeat  inundation  of  1777.  It  is  a  picture 
which  cannot  fail  to  produce  a  strong  and  a  very 
painful  impression  on  all  who  see  it.  Through  the 
nroken  window  of  the  cell  the  turbid  water  is 

Cing  in  a  great  wave :  the  room  is  already  half 
ed,  and  will  soon  be  completely  submerged. 
On  the  bed  a  young  girl  is  standing,  pale,  and  evi¬ 
dently  half  fainting  with  fear,  and  a  number  of 
mice  are  swimming  towards  it,  or,  like  her,  have 
already  taken  refuge  upon  it.  The  bare  aspect  of 
the  dreary  prison-chamber  contrasts  strongly  with 
the  richness  of  the  young  girl’s  dress,  worn  and 
faded  as  it  is,  and  so  does  the  wild  look  of  despair 

rn  her  fece  with  the  beauty  of  the  features  and 
grace  of  the  form  of  one  who  seems  to  have 
been  fitted  for  far  other  scenes,  for  a  widely  differ¬ 
ent  fate.  Few  of  the  spectators  who  saw  this  pic¬ 
ture  of  Flavitsky’s  turned  away  from  it  without  a 
wish  to  know  something  about  the  story  which  it 
illustrated,  and  which  the  catalogue  informed  them 
was  kno^n  as  “  The  Legend  of  me  Princess  Tara- 
kanof.”  That  story  we  now  propose  to  tell.  It 
has  often  been  told  before,  but  —  as  far  as  English 
narrators  are  concerned  —  always  wrongly,  and 
yet  it  is  well  worthy  of  being  told  aright.  But  its 
true  nature  has  not  very  long  been  made  known 
even  in  Russia.  It  was  not  till  Alexander  H.  came 
to  the  throne  that  the  papers  were  allowed  to  be 
examined  on  which  the  bemk  is  founded,  and  from 
which  we  are  about  to  take  oim  facts.*  It  is  not 
wonderful,  therefore,  that  the  old  legend  should 
not  yet  have  been  displaced  in  England  by  a  true 
version  of  the  story.” 

The  legend  runs  as  follows.  After  the  Empress 
Catharine  H.  had  mounted  the  throne,  she  discov¬ 
ered  that  a  rival,  whose  claims  might  become  dan- 
Mrous  to  her,  existed  in  the  person  of  a  Princess 
Tarakanof.  This  princess  was  the  daughter  of  the 
Empress  Elizabeth  by  her  marriage  with  Count 
Razumovsky.  She  had  been  brought  up  abroad  in 
great  seclusion,  and  was  living  at  me  time  in  Italy. 

*  The  hook  was  published  last  year  at  St.  Petersburg,  under  the 
title  of  “  Knyajna  Tarakanova  1  Printsessa  Vladimirskaya.”  P.  Mel- 
^kora  [Princess  Tarakanova  and  the  Princess  of  Vladimir.  By  P. 
Uelinkot],  but  its  substance  had  already  appeared  in  some  of  the 
Russian  periodicals.  A  German  translation  of  part  of  it  had  been 
pablished  at  Berlin,  under  the  title  of  “  Die  vergebliche  Tochter 
der  Kaiserin  Elisabeth  Petrowna.” 


Catharine  determined  to  get  hold  of  her,  and  sent 
Coimt  Alexis  Orlof  to  Italy,  oh  purpose  to  entrap 
her.  He  contrived  to  gain  the  confidence  and  to 
win  the  heart  of  the  young  girl,  who  was  veiy  beau¬ 
tiful  and  exceedingly  charming.  Having  deluded 
her  by  a  false  marriage,  he  got  her  entirely  into  his 
power,  inducing  her  to  believe  that  he  was  "oing  to 
espouse  her  cause  and  make  her  Empress  of  Russia. 
One  day  she  went  on  board  his  ship  at  Leghorn. 
At  first  she  was  treated  with  the  honors  primer  to 
royalty,  but  was  suddenly  arrested,  loaded  with 
irons,  confined  in  the  hold,  and  carried  off  to  Rus¬ 
sia.  On  arriving  there  she  was  thrown  into  a  for¬ 
tress,  and  treated  in  the  most  barbarous  manner. 
Six  years  afterwards  she  ^rished  in  her  prison, 
during  an  inundation  of  the  Neva.  Such  is  the 
legend.  We  pass  on  now  to  the  true  story. 

The  Empress  Elizabeth  was  of  a  very  impres¬ 
sionable  character.  Early  in  life,  some  time  before 
she  came  to  the  throne,  she  fell  desperately  in  love_ 
with  a  young  officer  named  Shubine,  and  wished  to’ 
marry  him.  But  before  the  marriage  could  be 
brought  about,  he  was  suddenly  arrested,  and  ban¬ 
ished  to  Kamschatka,  by  the  reigning  Empress 
Anne.  Elizabeth  consoled  herself  as  she  best 
could,  but  she  did  not  forget  her  former  lover,  and 
after  her  accession  sent  a  confidential  agent  all  over 
Kamschatka  in  search  of  him.  For  many  months 
that  officer  travelled  about  the  coun^’  seeking  him 
in  vain ;  all  his  inquiries  were  fioiitless.  No  one 
had  ever  heard  of  such  a  name  ns  Shubine.  But  at 
last  one  day,  while  he  was  talking  to  a  group  of  ex¬ 
iles,  he  happened  to  mention  the  name  of  the  Em¬ 
press  Elizabeth.  “  Is  Elizaveta  Petrovna  now  on 
the  throne  ?  ”  asked  one  of  them.  The  officer  re¬ 
lied  in  the  affirmative,  but  the  exile  seemed  to 
oubt  the  fact,  until  he  was  shown  an  official  docu¬ 
ment  in  which  Elizabeth  was  named  as  Empress. 
“  If  that  is  the  case,”  said  the  convict,  “  the  Shubine 
whom  you  are  asking  about  is  standing  before  you.” 
Elizabeth’s  long-lost  lover  was  found  at  last.  On 
his  arrival  at  St.  Petersburg  Elizabeth  received  him 
very  kindly,  made  him  a  major-general,  and  con¬ 
ferred  various  other  honors  upon  him.  But  the 
years  he  had  passed  in  exile  had  produced  a  great 
change  in  him.  His  bodily  health  was  shattered, 
and  his  thoughts  had  turned  to  religion,  and  espe¬ 
cially  to  its  ascetic  side.  He  soon  retired  fipom  the 
court,  and  before  long  he  died.  His  last  days  were 
spent  in  the  country,  on  an  estate  which  the  Em¬ 
press  had  given  him.  'There,  in  the  village  church, 
are  preserved  to  this  day  a  costly  picture  of  the 
Saviour  and  a  precious  relic,  both  presented  by 
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Elizabeth  to  her  former  lover  in  remembrance  of 
I  her  early  attachment. 

1  After  Shubine’s  banidiment  Elizabeth  had  turned 

her  attention  to  another  lover.  In  the  same  year 
with  herself,  in  1 709,  a  certain  Alexis  Razum  had 
come  into  the  world,  the  son  of  a  simple  Cossack  in 
'r  Little  Russia.  As  the  young  Alexis  grew  up,  it 
was  discovered  that  he  bad  a  magui&emit  voice,  and 
he  became  one  of  the  choristers  in  the  village 
church.  There  he  was  heard  one  day  by  an  agent 
collecting  singers  I'or  the  imjierial  chapel,  by  whom 
he  was  at  once  transferred  to  St.  Petersburg,  where 
Elizabeth  saw  him,  and  took  a  fancy  to  him. 

As  soon  as  she  mounted  the  throne  she  liegan  to 
confer  on  liim  the  first  of  a  long  series  of  honors. 
The  young  Cossack  Razum  soon  became  the  great 
noble  Rrzumov.sky,  Count  of  the  Roman  as  well  as 
of  the  Russian  emigre.  In  the  year  1 744,  the  Em¬ 
press  first  made  him  a  field-marshal  and  then  mar- 
!  lied  him.  From  that  time  till  the  end  of  her  life 
j  he  bore  himself  very  discreetly,  and  never  lost  his 
j  induence  over  her.  After  Elizabt'th’s  death,  the 
I  Empress  Catharine  II.  sent  Count  Vorontsof  to  ask 
Razumovsky  to  produce  the  papers  liearing  on  his 
marriage  with  her  predecessor,  and  oftering  to  con¬ 
fer  on  him  the  title  of  Imperial  Highness.  Vo¬ 
rontsof  went  to  Raznmovsky’s  house,  and  found 
him  “  sitting  in  an  arm-chair  by  the  fire,  and  read¬ 
ing  the  Bible.”  After  the  usual  compliments  Vo¬ 
rontsof  explaineil  the  cause  of  his  visit.  Razum- 
ovsky  did  not  utter  a  word,  but  silently  rose  and 
opcnetl  a  cabinet,  from  a  secret  drawer  in  which 
he  produced  a  P^ket  of  papers  envelopetl  in  rose- 
colored  satin.  These  he  bi^gan  to  read,  still  keep¬ 
ing  silence ;  when  he  had  finished  reading  them  he 
rmsed  his  eyes,  which  were  swimming  in  tears,  to 
the  sacred  pictures  which  hung  overhead,  crossed 
I  himself  devoutly,  and  threw  the  papers  into  the 
I  fire.  Then  he  resumed  his  seat  and  began  to  speak. 

I  According  to  his  account  the  late  Empress  had 
!  never  had  any  relations  with  him  beyond  those  of  a 
monarch  with  a  devoted  subject,  and  the  story  of 
the  marriage  was  nothing  but  an  idle  legend.  For 
himself^  he  wished  no  more  than  to  end  his  days  in 
pr^erful  seclusion. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  mar¬ 
riage  really  took  place,  and  that  two  children  were 
the  fruit  of  it.  Of  these  one  was  a  son  of  whom 
nothing  certain  is  known,  but  tradition  relates  that 
he  lived  till  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 

I  shut  up  in  a  distant  monastery,  and  always  bitterly 
lamenting  his  unhappy  lot. 

Of  the  daughter  more  has  been  ascertained.  Of 
her  early  life  nothing  is  known,  but  in  1 785,  when 
forty  years  okl,  she  was  sent  by  the  Empress  Cath¬ 
arine  II.  to  the  Ivanovsky  convent  at  Moscow. 
ThtTe  she  lived  for  some  five-and-twenty  years, 
leading  so  secluded  a  life  as  to  see  scarcely  any 
one  beyond  a  few  priests.  A  {urivate  corridor  and 
staircase  led  directly  from  her  cell  into  the  convent 
church,  and  so  she  could  go  into  it  unseen.  When 
there  mass  used  to  be  said  privately  for  her,  and 
on  such  occasions  the  chiurh  doors  were  closed  and 

ino  strangers  were  admitted.  The  ciu^ains  behind 
the  windows  of  her  cell  were  always  drawn  ;  and 
if  any  of  the  passers-by  loitered  near  and  tried  to 

ilook  in,  they  were  immediately  driven  sway.  There 
has  been  some  slight  dispute  as  to  the  date  of  her 
decease,  but  her  tombstone  states  that  she  died  on 
Febma^  4,  1810,  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  her 
age.  The  Governor  of  Moscow  and  the  other  great 
officials  attended  at  her  funeral  in  full  uniform,  and 


the  crowd  of  lookers-on  was  enormous.  She  was 
not  btiried  in  tli*  cemetery  of  the  convent  in  which 
she  had  lived,  but  in  that  of  the  NovOspassky  mon¬ 
astery.  It  is  a  fitting  resting-place  for  one  who 
had  led  a  cpiict  life,  for  it  is  a  very  quiet  spot, 
although  lying  close  to  one  of  the  large  streets  in 
the  outskirts  of  Moscow.  Tlie  graves  seem  some- 
^vhat  huddled  up  together,  and  have  rather  a  ncff- 
lected  look,  but  tlierc  are  trees  which  throw  "a 
jileasant  shade  on  them,  and  in  the  fine  weather  of 
spring  and  early  summer  the  birds  sing  pleasantly 
and  flowers  grow  arouud  in  protqsion.  Even  an 
acknowledged  princess  might  find  a  worse  place  to 
sleep  in. 

So  much  as  regards  the  real  Princess  Tarakan<rf| 
of  whom  but  little  has  been  written.  N(^  for  the 
pretender  to  the  title,  on  whom  much  ink  and  sym¬ 
pathy  have  been  ex)>endcd. 

About  the  year  1771,  a  certain  Van  Toers,  the 
son  of  a  Dutch  merchant,  fled  from 'Ghent,  where 
he  left  a  wife  and  several  creditors,  and  took  up 
his  residence  in  London.  With  him  came  a  Ma¬ 
dame  Tremouille,  —  a  lady  who  hail  been  living  m 
Berlin  under  the  name  of  Franck,  and  in  Gbeot 
under  that  of  Scholl. 

She  is  said  to  have  been  very  beautiful,  although 
with  a  slight  cast  in  one  eye ;  and  as  she  was  both 
clever  and  accomplished,  and  had  a  singularly  fa*- 
einating  manner,  she  succeeded  in  charming  most 
of  the  persons  with  whom  she  was  brought  into  eo«- 
tact.  She  and  Van  Toers  lived  in  great  style  in 
London,  but  before  long  fresh  creditors  obliged  him 
to  leave  England.  In  the  spring  of  1772  he  ap¬ 
peared  in  Paris,  under  the  title  of  the  Baron  Embfs 
and  thither  he  was  followed  a  few  months  later  by 
Madame  Tremouille,  who  now  began  to  call  herself 
the  Princess  of  Vladimir.  Her  story  was  that  her 
parents,  with  whose  name  she  was  unacqmiinted, 
had  died  while  she  was  very  young,  and  that  she 
had  been  brought  up  in  Persia  by  an  uncle.  This 
uncle  was  taking  care  of  her  property,  which  was 
of  fabulous  value,  and  she  herself  had  come-  to  Eu¬ 
rope  for  the  purpose  of  looking  after  a  rich  inheri¬ 
tance  which  nad  accrued  to  her  in  Russia. 

Alina,  as  she  called  herself,  spent  the  winter  of  1 7  72 
very  pleiisantly  in  Paris,  where  she  added  greatly  to 
the  number  of  her  admirers  and  of  her  creditors, 
prominent  among  the  former  being  Oginski,  the  Po¬ 
lish  Ambassador,  with  whom  she  became  closely  al¬ 
lied.  But  before  long  Van  Toers  again  became  crip- 
pletl  by  debts,  and  in  1773  he  had  to  fly  with  Alina 
and  some  of  her  friends  to  F  rankfort.  Even  there  his 
creditors  persecuted  him,  and  he  was  put  in  prison. 
Fortunately  for  Alina,  there  arrived  just  then  in 
the  city  a  very  foolish  sovereign.  Prince  Hiilip 
Ferdinand  of  Limlmrg.  Tho  fair  foreigner  was  in¬ 
troduced  to  liim,  and  almost  at  the  first  interview 
completely  won  his  heart.  He  paid  her  debts,  and 
treated  her  with  such  royal  magnificence  that  she 
soon  deserted  her  other  admirers  fw  him,  and  in  the 
beginning  of  J une.  1778,  she  left  Frankfort  and  went 
with  him  to  his  castle  in  Franconia. 

There  she  led  a  life  of  Inxtuy  and  extravagance 
which  exactly  suited  her,  and  there  she  discovered 
for  herself  a  new  family  history  and  provided  her¬ 
self  with  a  new  title.  She  became  now  “  the  Sal- 
tana  Alina,”  and  as  the  daughter  of  a  Turkish 
Sultan  was  styled  “Princess  of  Azof”;  moreover, 
she  founded  the  Order  of  the  Asiatic  Cross.  A 
little  later,  however,  she  explained  that  she  was 
only  “  a  lady  of  Azof,”  not  the  princess  of  that 
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country,  and  that  she  would  soon  be  recognized  in 
Russia  as  sole  heiress  to  the  propt^rty  of  the  house 
of  Vladimir.  Meanwhile  the  FWnce  of  Limburg 
became  more  and  more  infatuated  with  her,  and  at 
last  asked  her  to  marry  him.  She  consented,  and 
it  seemed  as  if,  after  all  her  wanderings  and  adven¬ 
tures,  a  quiet  and  enviable  life  was  about  to  ojsen 
before  her. 

But  about  this  time  a  youn^  Polo  named  Doman- 
ski  be<»an  to  make  his  appearance  at  Oberstein, 
where  the  “  Princess  of  Vladimir  ”  was  holding  a 
kind  of  court,  and  before  long  she  was  in  close  cor¬ 
respondence  with  several  of  the  Polish  nobles,  es- 
•  pecially  with  Prince  Charles  Kadziwill.  Poland 
was  then  smarting  under  the  injustice  of  the  “  First 
Partition,”  iind  Radziwill  was  taking  an  iictivejwirt 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  Polish  committee  into 
which  the  leading  members  of  the  late  Confedera¬ 
tion  of  Bar  had  formed  themselves.  The  successes 
gained  in  the  east  of  Russia  by  Pugachef  —  the  in¬ 
surgent  chief  who  pretended  to  be  the  Emperor 
Peter  III.  —  had  raised  the  hopes  of  the  Poles,  and 
they  were  anxious  to  take  advantage  of  them  in  or¬ 
der  to  sot  a  western  insurrection  on  foot.  How  far 
their  advice  may  have  swayed  the  action  of  the 
“  Princess  of  Vladimir  ”  is  not  known,  but  before 
long  rumors  began  to  spread  abroad  to  the  effect 
that  she  was  no  less  than  rightful  heiress  to  the 
throne  of  Russia,  being  the  legitimate  daughter  of 
the  late  Emiiress  Elizabeth  by  her  marriage  with 
Count  Razumovsky;  and  tliat  Pugachef,  who  was 
the  count’s  son  by  an  earlier  marriage,  was  her  half- 
brother.  With  an  imperial  crown  in  view  no  won¬ 
der  that  she  disdained  the  merely  princely  coronet 
of  the  ruler  of  Limburg,  and  in  the  spring  of  1774 
she  left  him  never  to  return. 

From  Germany  she  went  into  Italy,  settling  down 
for  a  time  at  Venice,  where,  under  the  name  of  tlie 
Countess  Pinneberg,  she  set  up  a  kind  of  little 
court.  She  lived  in  the  bouse  of  tlie  French  Resi¬ 
dent,  spent  her  money  freely,  and  allowed  herself  ev¬ 
ery  indulgence.  Her  principal  visitors  w-erc  Poles, 
but  tlie  captains  of  two  Turki-li  frigaU‘8,  Ilassan  and 
Muhammad  by  name,  were  often  at  her  receptions, 
and  so  was  a  well-known  English  traveller  who  had 
a  strong  taste  for  all  manner  of  eccentricities,  — 
Edward  Wortley  Montagu.  After  a  time  she  de¬ 
termined  to  go  to  Constantinople,  with  the  idea  of 
trying  to  persuade  the  Sultan  to  support  her  claim 
to  the  Russian  throne.  Accordin^y,  she  and  all 
her  court  embarked  on  board  one  of  the  Turkish’ 
vessels,  the  commander  receiving  lier  with  the 
greatest  respect,  and  treating  her  as  a  roval  jKTson- 
age.  The  ship  set  sail,  but  contrary  winds  drove 
it  to  Corfu,  whence  its  captain  determined  to  return 
to  Venice.  Several  of  the  followers  of  the  Princess 
went  back  in  it,  entreating  her  to  accompany  them ; 
but  she  would  not  do  so.  They  left  her,  and  she 
emb.irked  on  board  another  Turkish  vessel,  and  a 
second  time  set  sail  for  Constantinople.  But  a 
second  time  a  storm  arose,  and  the  ship  was  obliged 
to  take  refuge  in  the  harbor  of  R  igusa.  In  that 
city  the  Princess  took  up  her  habitation,  being 
lodged  there,  as  before  at  Venice,  in  the  house  of 
the  French  consul.  The  French  king  was  said 
to  look  with  no  iinfnendly  eye  on  her  opposition 
to  the  Empress  Catharine. 

At  Ragasa  the  Princess  matured  her  plans.  By 
way  of  confirmation  of  her  story,  she  now  produced 
certain  documents  of  a  very  suspicious  nature, 
amongst  them  the  wills  of  Peter  the  Great  and  the 
Empress  Elizabeth,  on  which  she  founded  her  claim 


to  the  throne  of  Russia.  She  also  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  Sultan,  suggesting  an  alliance  with  him 
against  Catharine,  and  saying  that  Sweden  and 
Poland  were  willing  to  take  part  in  it ;  and  she 
sent  the  Grand  Vizier  a  copy  of  the  letter,  which 
she  asked  him  to  forward  to  her  half-brother,  Pug- 
aehef.  She  did  not  know  that  Pugachef  was  at 
that  moment  a  fugitive,  soon  to  be  betrayed  to 
the  Russian  general  ;  nor  did  she  suspect  that  her 
friend  Radziwill  had  given  secret  orders  to  his 
agent  at  Constantinople  not  to  forward  the  letters 
she  sent  to  his  cart^  for  the  Sultan  and  the  Grand 
Vizier. 

In  her  letter  to  the  Sultan,  the  Piincess  spoke 
of  an  address  which  she  had  communicate<l  to  the 
Russian  fleet  at  Leglmrn.  That  fleet  was  com¬ 
manded  by  Count  Alexis  Orlof,  and  it  was  to  him 
that  she  addressed  herself,  s<‘nding  a  letter  to  him 
which  she  intrusted  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Wortley 
Montagu.  In  it  she  called  upon  Orlof  to  espouse 
her  cause,  styling  herself  Elizabeth  II.,  Princess  of 
Russia,  and  distinctly  claiming  the  throne  as  hers 
by  right.  Orlof  rt*eeived  the  letter  with  delight, 
and  immediately  sent  it  on  to  the  Empress  Catha¬ 
rine,  telling  her  that  he  intcndeil  to  enter  into  com¬ 
munication  with  his  correspondent,  and  that  as  soon 
as  he  could  get  her  on  board  his  ship  he  would 
sail  straight  away  with  her  to  Cronstadt. 

Catharine  sent  word  to  Orlof  to  get  hold  of  the" 
pretender  at  all  risks,  even  telling  him  —  if  his  own 
account  of  the  matter  may  be  taken  as  correct  — 
th’at  he  was  to  bombard  Ragusa  in  case  the  senate  of 
that  republic  refused  to  give  her  up.  On  the  receipt 
of  this  letter,  Orlof  sent  an  agent  to  make  inquiries 
at  Ragusa  about  the  Princess  Elizal>eth,  and  was 
about  to  proceed  there  himself  -with  his  squadron, 
when  he  learnt  that  she  was  no  longer  thert.  By 
tliis  time  her  affairs  were  in  disorder,  and  her  pros¬ 
pects  sadly  overclouded.  Peace  had  been  conclud¬ 
ed  btitween  Russia  and  Turkey,  and  Pugachef  had 
been  taken  prisoner  and  executed,  so  that  Catharine 
was  freed  from  her  most  serious  apprehensions. 
Radziwill,  seeing  that  his  plans  were  no  longer 
privcticable,  abandoned  the  unfortunate  adventuress, 
whose  cause  he  had  pretended  to  espouse  so  long 
a.s  she  seemed  likely  to  be  useful  to  him.  But 
when  asked  to  betray  her,  he  utterly  refused.  That 
act  of  baseness  he  left  for  Orlof  to  perform.  But 
be  did  not  shrink  from  leaving  her  at  Ragusa  alone 
and  without  resources. 

From  Ragusa  the  Princess  went  to  Naples,  where 
she  made  acepaintance  with  the  English  ambassa¬ 
dor,  Sir  William  Hamilton,  through  whose  influence 
she  was  enabled  to  obtain  a  passjmrt,  with  which 
she  immediately  set  off  for  Rome.  There  she  lived 
for  some  time,  giving  herself  out  to  be  a  noble 
Polbh  lady,  and  professing  to  wish  to  lend  a  lile  of 
great  seclusion,  making  few  acc|uaintances,  and 
never  going  out  except  in  a  carnage  with  closed 
windows.  The  truth  was,  her  health  had  begun  to 
give  way,  and  for  a  time  she  really  did  lead  a  quiet 
life  in  acquiescence  with  her  doctor’s  advice ;  but 
so  uncongenial  a  mode  of  passing  her  time  did  not 
long  satisfy  her.  Meanwhile,  she  was  not  unmind¬ 
ful  of  her  interests.  Announcing  herself  as  a  peni¬ 
tent  s<‘hismatie  desirous  of  entering  the  Roman 
Communion,  she  tried  to  make  friends  at  the  Vati¬ 
can.  At  this  time  there  was  no  Pope  at  Rome,  fiw 
a  successor  to  Clement  XIV.  had  not  yet  been 
elected.  Cardinal  Albani  was  talked  of  as  likely 
to  be  chosen,  and  the  Princess  was  very  anxious  to 
obtain  an  interview  with  him.  At  last  on  January  | 
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1,  1775,  one  of  her  Polish  companions  managed  to 
convey  a  letter  from  her  to  the  Cardinal,  who  sent 
an  abbd  named  Roccotani,  to  confer  with  her.  On 
him  she  produced  a  very  favorable  impression,  and 
even  the  cardinal,  in  spite  of  the  state  of  preoccu¬ 
pation  in  which  he  then  naturally  was,  could  not 
help  being  interested  in  the  fair  convert,  who  ex¬ 
plained  that  she  was  likely  to  become  the  Empress 
of  Russia,  and  would  do  her  best  in  that  case  to 
wean  back  her  subjects  from  the  errors  of  schism. 
But  she  succeeded  only  in  getting  a  small  amount 
of  money  from  him.  Further  assistance  he  would 
not  give,  nor  would  the  Polish  Resident  at  Rome, 
who  treated  her  .with  marked  coldness.  As  she 
had  taken  once  more  to  leading  an  extravagant  life, 
keeping  some  fiily  servants,  and  opening  her  rooms 
to  a  large  circle,  chiefly  persons  of  artistic  tasti*s, 
she  was  soon  in  want  of  money.  In  her  distress 
she  bethought  herself  of  Sir  WiUiam  Hamilton,  and 
wrote  him  a  long  letter  explaining  her  elaims  to 
the  throne  of  Russia,  her  present  impecunious  posi¬ 
tion,  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  her  borrowing  a 
little  money.  This  letter  alarmed  the  English  am¬ 
bassador,  who  had  no  wish  to  compromise  himself 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Russian  authorities,  and  he  de¬ 
termined  to  make  amends  for  his  error  in  obtaining 
her  passport.  So  he  sent  on  the  letter  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  consul  at  Leghorn,  Sir  John  Dick. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  this  story  our  country¬ 
men  figure  to  little  advantage.  Sir  Jolm  Dick 
plays  a  very  sor^-  part  indeed,  but  he  had  always 
Deen  ou  very  friendly  terms  with  the  Russian  au¬ 
thorities,  and  especially  with  Orlof,  who  procured 
for  him  the  much-valued  decoration  of  the  Order  of 
St.  Anne,  —  the  only  instance  of  a  Russian  decora¬ 
tion  being  conferred  on  an  English  subject  in  the 
eighteenth  century. 

Sir  John  Dick  seems  to  have  been  ready  to  do 
anything  for  Orlof,  and  at  once  handed  over  to  him 
Sir  William  Hamilton’s  letter.  Up  to  this  moment 
Orlof  had  been  unable  to  trace  the  movements  of 
the  victim  he  was  hunting  down.  Now  he  knew 
where  to  find  her.  A  few  days  later  he  was  able 
to  send  word  to  the  Empress  Catharine  that  one  of 
his  oflicers,  Ehristenek  by  name,  had  been  sent  to 
Rome  to  try  and  induce  the  pretended  Princess  to 
leave  that  city,  and  to  place  herself  within  reach  of 
the  arm  of  Russia. 

A  few  days  later  an  English  banker  named  Jen 
kins  introduced  himself  to  the  Princess,  and  offered 
to  open  an  unlimited  credit  at  his  bank  for  her. 
At  first  she  thought  he  came  from  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  but  he  explained  that  his  employer  was 
Orlof,  to  whom  he  had  been  recommended  by  Sir 
John  Dick.  A  vague  suspicion  flitted  across  her 
mind,  and  at  first  she  refused  the  tempting  offer. 

About  the  same  time  a  stranger  had  been  observed 
curiously  gazing  at  the  house  she  occupied,  and 
asking  questions  about  its  inmates.  She  immedi¬ 
ately  suspected  that  he  was  a  Russian  agent,  and 
she  sent  to  Cardinal  Albani  to  ask  for  protection. 
But  the  stranger  presented  himself  to  her,  and  ex¬ 
plained  that  he  had  been  sent  by  Orlof  to  profler 
her  his  services.  At  first  she  told  him,  as  she  had 
told  Jenkins,  that  she  did  not  require  them.  She  just¬ 
ly  suspected  danger,  and  kept  herself  aloof  from  the 
toils.  But,  unfortunately,  it  was  only  for  a  time. 
A  few  days  later  she  yielded  to  the  temptation, 
listened  to  Khristenek’s  advice,  and,  in  accordance 
with  it,  set  out  to  meet  her  doom.  About  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  February,  after  having  had  her  debts  paid  by 
Jenkins,  from  whom  she  also  borrowed  2,000  du¬ 


cats  on  her  own  account,  she  set  out  for  Pisa,  where 
Orlof  was  anxiously  awaiting  her.  On  her  arrival, 
he  received  her  witli  the  greatest  respect,  had  her 
magnifice'ntly  lodged  and  entertained,  and  treated 
her  as  a  royal  |)ersonage.  The  suspicion  she  had 
felt  at  first  with  regard  to  his  sincerity  soon  vanished, 
and  before  long  she  believed  in  him  implicitly.  A 
little  later  she  learnt  to  love  him  also.  Nor  is  that 
to  be  wondered  at,  for  Orlof  was  one  of  the  finest 
and  handsomest  men  of  his  day,  and  a  consummate 
master  of  the  art  of  making  love.  Intriguer  and 
adventuress  as  she  was,  the  Princess  was  entirely 
taken  in  by  his  feigned  attachment,  and  abandoned 
herself  to  bim  with  as  enthusiastic  a  devotion  as  if 
she  had  been  an  artless  and  inexperienced  girl. 
Orlof  played  his  part  well,  and  refused  her  nothing. 
Relying  on  this,  Ehristenek  was  guilty  of  the  un¬ 
exampled  baseness  of  asking  her  to  obtain  fur  him 
his  promotion  to  the  rank  of  colonel.  She  consent¬ 
ed  at  once,  and  he  received  his  con^ssion  from 
the  hands  of  the  unfortunate  woman  whom  he  had 
helped  to  betray,  and  whose  doom  he  now  felt  was 
sealed. 

After  a  few  days,  which  she  passed  very  happily, 
Orlof  told  her  that  he  must  leave  her  for  a  time. 
His  useful  ally.  Sir  John  Dick,  had  written  to  tell 
him  that  his  presence  at  Leghorn  was  absolutely 
necessan'.  The  Princess  tried  to  induce  him  to 
stay  in  Pisa,  but  he  told  her  that  it  was  impossible. 

“  In  that  case,”  she  said,  “  I  will  go  to  Leghorn 
with  you.”  Orlof  wished  for  nothing  better.  At 
last,  he  felt,  she  was  on  the  point  of  being  in  his 
gr^. 

The  morning  after  her  arrival  at  Leghorn,  Orlof 
sent  a  message  to  Sir  John  Dick,  to  say  that  he  was 
coming  to  dine  with  him ;  and  in  the  afternoon  he 
aj)peared  with  Admiral  Greig  and  several  other 
friends.  With  him  came  the  Princess,  who  was  re¬ 
ceived  witli  the  greatest  apparent  respect  by  the 
consul  and  his  wife.  In  the  evening  she  appeared 
at  the  opera,  where  she  was  naturally  the  centre  of 
attraction.  Every  eye  was  timied  towards  her,  and 
to  almost  every  spectator  herposition  must  have 
seemed  a  most  enviable  one.  They  little  knew  that 
she  was  then  standing  on  the  threshold  of  a  dun¬ 
geon. 

The  next  morning  the  English  consul  entertained 
his  Russian  friends  at  breakfast.  The  Princess  was 
the  queen  of  the  feast,  every  one  striving  to  do  her 
honor,  and  none,  it  is  said,  more  than  Lady  Dick 
and  the  wife  of  Admiral  Greig.  After  breakfast  the 
conversation  turned  on  the  subject  of  the  Russian 
ships,  and  the  Princess  expressed  a  desire  to  see 
them.  Orlof  suggested  that  she  should  p^-  his  ves¬ 
sel  a  visit,  and  she  consented  at  once.  The  Admi¬ 
ral’s  barge  was  got  ready,  and  the  whole  party  em¬ 
barked  in  it.  In  a  short,  time  Orlof  had  the  delight 
of  seeing  his  victim  set  foot  upon  the  deck  of  nis 
flag-ship. 

It  was  a  beautiful  day.  The  waters  of  the  bay 
were  calm  and  bright,  and  the  whole  spectacle  of¬ 
fered  to  the  poor  adventuress  was  very  gay  and  enliv¬ 
ening.  The  people  flocked  to  the  shore  in  crowds 
expecting  to  see  the  fleet  execute  some  of  the  ma¬ 
noeuvres  to  which  Orlof  had  accustomed  them,  and 
pleasure-boats  came  off  to  the  ships  in  numbers. 
The  Russian  vessels  were  decked  out  with  flags,  their 
officers  ap{)eared  on  deck  in  full  uniform,  their  crews 
manned  the  yards,  and,  amidst  the  roar  of  cannon 
and  the  cheering  of  the  sailors,  the  doomed  woman 
was  received  on  board  the  vessel  of  her  betrayer. 

She  was  in  high  spirits,  and  thoroughly  enjoyed 
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the  brilliant  spectacle  got  up  in  her  honor.  A  lit; 
tie  time  passed,  and  then  the  vessels  began  to 
manmuvre.  The  Princess  stood  looking  on  in  si¬ 
lence.  Suddenly  she  heard  a  harsh  voice  demand¬ 
ant'  from  her  Polish  followers  their  swords.  She 
tvmned,  and  saw  that  Orlof  and  Grekf  had  disap¬ 
peared,  and  that  in  their  place  stood  a  nle  of  soldiers 
under  arms,  whose  commanding  officer  was  in  the 
act  of  arresting  her  tnends. 

“  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?  ”  she  asked. 

“You  are  arrested  by  order  of  the  Empress,” 
was  the  reply. 

The  terrible  truth  suddenly  flashed  upon  her 
mind.  She  fainted  away,  and  diuing  her  state  of 
insensibility  she  was  carried  down  to  the  cabin. 
Her  followers  were  removed  to  another  vessel. 

When  she  recovered  her  senses,  and  asked  for 
Orlof,  she  was  told  that  he  also  was  a  prisoner,  and 
was  thus  induced  to  believe  that  he  was  sharing, 
her  fate.  She  fully  trusted  in  him  and  in  his  love 
for  her,  and  he  was  anxious  that  she  should  not  be 
undeceived,  for  he  feared  that  she  might  commit 
suicide  if  she  lost  all  hope,  and  he  was  very  desir¬ 
ous  of  gratifying  Catharine  by  providing  her  with  a 
living  victim.  Meanwhile  the  news  of  her  impris¬ 
onment  had  spre.ad  far  and  wide,  and  the  greatest 
indignation  was  produced  by  it  in  Leghorn.  Some 
of  the  boats  wluch  surrounded  the  Russian  ships, 
in  spite  of  the  threats  of  the  sentries,  got  near 
enough  to  the  Admiral’s  vessel  to  enable  their  oc¬ 
cupants  to  see  the  pale  face  of  the  unfortunate  pris¬ 
oner  at  one  of  the  cabin  windows.  The  story  of 
Orlofs  audacity  and  treacheiy  became  known  at 
Ksa  and  at  Florence,  and  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany  protested  vigorously  against  the  act  of 
violence  committed  within  his  realm.  But  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Court  pjdd  no  attention  to  his  protests. 

The  day  after  her  arrest  Orlof  went  to  see  Sir 
John  Dick,  and  asked  for  some  books  for  the  Prin¬ 
cess  to  read.  He  looked  pale  and  excited,  said  the 
English  consul  afterwards,  —  and  he  well  might  be. 
The  next  day  the  Russian  fleet  put  to  sea,  but 
Orlof  set  off  for  St.  Petersburg  by  land.  This  was 
in  the  second  week  of  March,  1775. 

Before  very  long  the  fleet  arrived  off  Plymouth, 
and  remained  at  anchor  there  for  some  little  time. 
It  was  during  this  stay  in  English  waters  that  the 
poor  woman  whom  Orlof  had  betrayed  first  learnt 
nis  perfidy.  Up  to  that  moment  she  had  remained 
tolerably  calm,  alwavs  hoping  that  he  would  man¬ 
age  to  rescue  her.  Rut  at  last,  while  the  vessel  lay 
in  Plymouth  harbor,  the  full  truth  was  revealed  to 
her,  and  she  was  made  aware  that  Orlot’s  love  for 
her  had  been  feigned  throughout ;  that  he  had  all 
along  been  merelj'  leading  her  on  to  her  fate,  and 
that  he  had  now  gone  to  Russia  in  order  to  claim 
his  reward  for  having  ensnared  her.  And  this  was 
the  man  who  had  professed  such  devotion  to  her, 
whom  she  had  so  fondly,  so  blindly  loved.  After 
the  first  stunning  influence  of  the  shock  had  passed 
away,  she  made  a  desperate  attempt  to  escajw.  An 
English  vessel  was  lying  alongside  the  Russian 
•man-of-war  on  board  of  which  she  was  confined, 
and  she  tried,  but  tried  in  vain,  to  get  to  it.  Then 
she  attempted  to  fling  herself  into  the  sea,  and  was 
only  withheld  fi^im  doing  so  by  force.  On  two  or 
three  different  occasions  she  tried  to  drown  herself, 
and  at  last  Admiral  Greig  was  obliged  to  quit 
Plymouth  Roads  sooner  than  he  had  intended,  so 
nervous  was  he  about  the  proceedings  of  his  now 
de^rate  prisoner. 

On  the  29th  of  April  the  Russian  fleet  reached 


the  Sound,  and  on  the  22d  of  May  cast  anchor  off" 
Cronstadt.  On  the  4th  of  June  an  officer  named 
Tolstoi  was  sent  for  by  the  Governor  of  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  Field-Marshal  Galitsin,  and,  having  been 
sworn  to  eternal  secrecy  on  a  copy  of  the  Gospels, 
was  sent  to  Cronstadt  to  receive  Admiral  Greig's 
prisoner,  and  to  convey  her  to  the  Petropavlovsky 
fortress  at  St.  Petersburg. 

Silently,  by  night,  the  vessel  which  bore  Tolstoi 
on  his  errand  dropped  down  to  Cronstadt.  During  the 
ensuing  day  that  officer  remained  in  concealment  on 
board  the  Admiral’s  flag-ship.  The  following  night, 
while  all  on  board  the  surrounding  shipping  and  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  neighboring  shores  were  fast 
asleep,  his  vessel  silently  made  its  way  back  up  the 
stream  to  St.  Petersburg.  Before  the  sun  rose  on 
the  6th  of  June  Tolstoi  had  handed  his  prisoner 
over  to  the  commandant  of  the  Petropavlovsky  for¬ 
tress,  who  conducted  her  to  one  of  the  casemates  in 
the  Alexief  ravelin. 

During  the  month  of  June  the  nights  are  delicious 
at  St.  Petersburg.  The  air  is  full  of  a  kind  of  mag¬ 
ic  light,  and  long  after  the  sun  has  sunk  beneath  the 
horizon,  and  long  l)efore  it  reappears,  the  sky  is 
tinged  with  delicate  pink  and  am^r  hues  on  which 
the  eye  is  never  tired  of  gazing.  Seen  from  the  op¬ 
posite  side  of  the  river,  the  waters  of  which  are 
bright  with  reflected  light  and  color,  the  fortress, 
with  its  long,  low  walls  and  its  tall  and  graceful  spire, 
rises  dark  against  the  eastern  sky.  Very  dark  and 
dreary  it  must  have  seemed  then  to  that  untbrtunate 
woman,  who,  just  as  the  sunlight  began  to  fall  on 
the  gilded  domes  and  spires  of  the  sleeping  city, 
passed  within  the  granite  walls  of  that  prison-house 
from  which  she  was  destined  never  to  emerge. 

As  soon  as  Catharine  heard  that  her  enem^-  was 
at  last  in  her  power,  she  ordered  her  to  be  subjected 
to  a  close  examination,  in  hopes  that  some  light 
might  be  thrown  upon  the  intrigues  with  which  she 
had  been  connected,  and  the  supposed  conspirators 
of  whom  she  had  been  the  tool  or  the  ally.  Accord¬ 
ingly  Prince  Galitsin  examined  and  cross-examined 
her  and  her  fellow-prisoners,  —  for  her  Polish  follow¬ 
ers  were  also  lodged  in  the  fortress,  tliough  not  al¬ 
lowed  access  to  her,  —  but  without  arriving  at  any 
satisfactory  result.  She  maintained  that  she  did 
not  know  who  her  paremts  were,  that  she  had  been 
at  first  brought  up  in  Kiiel,  but  at  nine  years  old  was 
taken  away  into  the  interior  of  Russia,  where  some 
one  gave  her  poison,  from  the  effects  of  which  she 
suffered  for  more  than  a  year ;  that  she  was  then 
sent  to  Bagdad,  where  a  rich  Persian  took  charge 
of  her  till  she  was  eleven,  when  she  was  removed  to 
Ispahan,  where  she  passed  under  the  care  of  a  Per¬ 
sian  prince,  who  told  her  that  she  was  the  daughter 
of  the  late  Empress  Elizabeth  pf  Russia.  That  at 
the  age  of  seventeen  the  Prince  took  her  to  Russia, 
and  thence  to  Germany  and  England.  That  she 
spent  two  years  with  him  in  London,  and  afterwards 
went  to  Paris,  and  that  she  soon  afterwards  met  the 
Prince  of  Limburg,  to  whom  she  became  betrothed. 

All  these  statements  she  repeated  many  times,  and 
it  was  found  impossible  to  obtain  any  other  storjr 
fiom  her.  This  obstinacy  on  her  part  so  greatly  irri¬ 
tated  the  Empress  that  she  wrote  to  Galitsin,  tell¬ 
ing  him  to  have  recourse  to  “  rigorous  measures  ”  • 
in  his  treatment  of  the  prisoner.  Accordingly,  he 
gave  orders  that  she  should  be  put  upon  prison 
fare,  and  have  only  just  as  much  of  that  as  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  sustain  life ;  that  her  servant-maid  should 
be  denied  access  to  her,  and  that  an  officer  and  two 
soldiers  should  be  stationed  day  and  night  in  her 
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I  ct'll.  These  orders  were  carried  into  effect.  For 
two  days  and  two  ni>;bt8  she  underwent  Uie  indig¬ 
nity  of'  being  continually  watched  by  guaixls,  who 
never  quitt^  her  for  a  nioinent.  All  that  time, 
too,  she  passed  without  taking  food ;  for  the  giniel 
I  and  cabbage-soup,  which  were  servetl  up  to  her  in 
I  wooden  bowls,  were  so  revolting  that  she  could  not 
touch  them.  Meantime  her  health  became  rap¬ 
idly  worse ;  the  cough  from  which  she  had  been  suit 
fering  for  some  time  increased,  and  she  began  to 
spit  blood.  At  last,  by  signs,  she  managed  to 
explain  that  she  wished  to  send  a  letter  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernor,  and  writing  materials  were  supplied  to  her. 
On  receiving  her  letter,  wliich  contained  a  pa¬ 
thetic  appeal  to  his  feelings  and  those  of  the  Em¬ 
press,  Galitsin  paid  her  a  visit,  and  again  trii'd  to 
exti-act  some  information  from  her  as  to  her  accom¬ 
plices,  but  witliout  success,  although  he  went  so  far 
as  to  threaten  her  with  “  extreme  measures.”  Or. 
leaving  her  cell  he  told  her  that  she  must  not 
expect  any  mitigation  of  the  hanlsliips  she  had 
lately  endured,  though  in  rea'ity  his  heart  ivas 
touched  by  her  sufferings. 

Galitsin  was  a  man  of  more  than  usual  kindliness, 
and  could  not  bear  to  see  a  young  and  attractive 

1’  woman  —  one,  moreover,  accu8toim.il  to  an  easy 

and  luxurious  lite  —  exposed  to  such  sufferings 
and  such  indignities  as  she  had  to  undergo.  She 
was  also  evidently  in  a  state  of  such  jdiysical  and 
mental  prostration,  Uiat  her  life  did  ni.t  seem  likely 
to  be  much  jirolonged ;  and  so,  in  spite  of  the  dis¬ 
tinct  commands  of  the  Empress,  he  t'ound  himself 
incapable  of  continuing  the  “  rigorous  measures  ” 
which  had  proved  so  fruitless.  Befoie  fjuitting  the 
fortress  he  ;;ave  onlors  that  the  severity  of  her 
treatment  should  be  mitigated,  aud  that  the  sentries 
should  no  longer  be  stationed  inside  her  room. 

i  Meantime  hei  two  Polish  fellow-prisoners  had 
been  examined  by  Galitsin,  and  every  means  taken 
to  obtain  some  useful  confession  from  them.  One 
of  them,  Domanski  by  name,  declared  that  it  was 
merely  love  for  her  tliat  had  made  him  follow  in  her 
train,  and  that  even  now,  if  she  would  marry  him, 
he  should  consider  himself  the  happiest  of  men, 
even  tliough  he  had  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  in 
a  prison.  Some  hojx*  seems  to  have  bi’en  held  out 

I  to  him  of  the  jiossibility  of  such  marriage,  anil 
Galitsin  suggested  the  idea  to  the  Princess,  —  if  we 
may  be  allowed  still  to  give  her  that  title;  but 
she  treated  it  with  contempt,  saying  tlmt  Domanski 
was  far  ttio  contemptible  and  uneducated  a  man  lor 
her  to  think  of  as  a  husband,  even  if  she  wore  not 
bound  by  her  plighted  troth  to  the  Prince  of  Lim¬ 
burg.  Galitsin  then  tried  to  obtain  a  confession 
from  her  by  jiromisliig  that,  if  she  would  say  what 
her  origin  really  was,  she  should  be  allowed  to  go 
back  to  her  bi‘trothed  in  Gonnany.  For  a  time  she 
seemed  to  waver  in  her  denial  of  all  knowledge  of 
her  histoiy',  and  promised  to  send  Galitsin  a  full 
account  of  herself ;  but  when  the  paper  which  he 
thought  would  contain  it  arrived,  there  was  no  new 
information  in  it.  ^Vbether  she  really  bad  none  to 
give,  or  whether  she  distrusted  (ialit-in’s  promises, 
is  not  known.  All  that  is  certain  is,  that  nothing 
more  was  ever  learnt  fiom  her  respecting  her  for¬ 
mer  career. 

About  this  time,  tradition  states,  Orlof  came  to 

Isee  her,  and  a  stormy  interview  eiisiieil.  The 
story  is  not  at  all  probable,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  it  is  not  true.  But  what  is  certain  is,  that  a 
little  later  in  the  month  of  November,  she  bore  her 
betrayer  a  son.  The  child  was  christened  in  the 


prison,  and  it  is  said  that  it  thrived,  and  eventually 
gi  cw  up  to  man’s  estate,  and  liecame  an  officer  of 
rank  in  the  Russian  seiwice.  Anyhow,  its  mother 
di(i  not  long  survive  its  birth.  Her  strength  had 
altogether  given  way  under  her  sufferings.  Fot 
she  had  suffered  much,  and  yet  had  been  treated  with 
much  of  the  old  severity.  The  soldiers  had  been 
brought  back  iSto  her  room,  in  spite  of  the  jiatlietic 
apjieals  she  iiiade  to  the  Empress,  saying,  as  she  well 
might,  that  the  constant  presence  of  men  beside  her 
“  shocked  hi!r  womanly  natiuv.”  The  consumption 
which  had  seized  on  her  made  rapid  jirogress,  her 
cough  became  worse  and  worse,  and  at  last  she  lay 
down  to  die.  A  priest  was  sent  for,  who  exhorted 
lier,  as  upon  ihe  threshold  of  the  grave,  to  make  i 
full  confession  of  her  sins  against  the  Empress.  But 
she  still  maintained  that  in  this  respect  she  wa*  ^ 
not  to  blame,  and  the  priest  at  last  left  her  without  | 
giving  her  absolution.  j 

On  the  15tli  of  December,  1775,  she  died,  carry¬ 
ing  with  her  to  the  grave  the  secret  of  Iut  birtk 
The  next  day  the  soldiers,  some  of  whom  had  stood 
by  her  bedside  till  she  drew  her  last  breath,  dugt 
deep  hole  in  llie  ground  within  the  walls  of  the 
fortress,  and  buried  in  it  tlie  liody  of  the  unfortunate 
adienliiross.  No  funeral  rites  were  peiforuied  over 
her  grave.  Catharine’s  revenge  was  complete. 

Two  years  later  occurred  the  terrible  inundation 
of  1777,  when  the  Nei  a  rose  to  such  a  height  tluU 
the  casemates  of  the  Petropavlovsky  foi  tres.s  were 
submergcil  under  its  waters.  In  spite  of  the  se¬ 
crecy  which  had  been  pv(!serveil  with  respect  to  the 
so-called  Princess,  rumors  bail  got  about  that  a 
daughter  of  the  Emjiress  Elizabeth  was  kept  in 
conlinemcnt  in  the  fortress,  and  after  the  inunda¬ 
tion  a  story  gained  credence  that  she  had  licen  fo^ 
gotten  or  intentionally  deserted  in  her  cell,  and  so 
had  biiin  drowned  by  the  rising  tide. 

Two  years  more  passeil  by,  and  the  cell  in  wliich 
the  adventuress  died  received  another  inmate. 
This  was  a  young  Guardsman  named  Vinsky,  who 
had  become  compromised  in  some  political  conspi¬ 
racy,  and  who  was  ultimately  exiled  to  Orenburg. 
Vv’hile  occupying  bis  prison-qu;  rters  in  the  fortress, 
he  amii-cd  liimself  by  dccipliering  the  inscriptions 
which  previous  inmates  had  left  on  the  walls.  One 
(lay  he  observed  some  writing  on  one  of  the  panes 
in  the  window,  and  on  closer  insiK'ction  he  made 
out  the  words,  “  O  mio  Dio  !  ”  which  had  evidently 
been  scratched  with  a  diamond  on  the  glass.  The 
warder  told  him  that  they  must  have  lieen  the 
handiwork  of  a  young  and  beautiful  lady  who  had 
occupied  the  cell  four  years  before.  This  was  the 
last  trace  which  remained  of  her  existence,  unless 
a  little  mound  lie  taken  into  consideration,  which, 
as  late  as  the  year  1828,  was  still  visible  in  the 
garden  of  the  ibrtress,  and  which  was  said  to  mark 
the  sjiot  where,  at  the  end  of  her  restless  and 
wasted  career,  OrloPs  victim  at  last  found  repose. 
Who  she  really  was,  and  what  was  tlie  secret  of  her 
early  life,  are  preblems  which  to  this  day  remain 
unsolved. 


FLATTERY. 

Nothing  is  so  delightful  as  flattery.  To  hear 
and  believe  pleas.ant  fictions  about  one’s  sedf  is  a 
temptation  too  seductive  for  weak  mortals  to  resist, 
as  the  typical  legends  of  all  mythologies  and  the 
private  iiistories  of  most  individuals  show :  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  which  home  trutlis,  to  one  used  to  ideal 
portraiture,  conic  like  draughts  of  “bitter  cup”  to 
the  dram-drinker.  And  flattery  is  dram-drinking : 
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and  yet  not  quite  without  good  uses  to  balance  its 
undeniable  evil,  if  only  it  be  exaggeration,  and  not 
wholly  falsehood ;  that  is,  if  it  assumes  as  a  matter 
of  course  the  presence  of  virtues  potential  to  the 
chai’acter,  but  not  always  .-vctive,  and  praises  for 
what  might  be  if  the  j)erson  ch(jse  to  live  up  to 
his  best.  Many  a  weak  brotlier,  and  weaker  sister,’ 
and  all  children,  can  be  heartened  into  goodness  by 
a  little  bit  of  judicious  praise  or  flattery,  where 
ponderous  exhortation  and  grave  reproof  would 
fail ;  Just  as  a  heavily-laden  horse  can  be  coaxed  up¬ 
hill  when  the  whip  and  spur  would  lead  to  untimely 
jibbing.  If,  on  the  contrary,  tlie  flattery  is  of  a  kind 
that  makes  you  believe  yourself  an  exceptionally 
fine  fellow  when  you  are  only  “  mean  trash,”  —  a 
king  of  men  when  you  are  nothing  better  or  nobler 
than  a  moral  nigger,  —  making  you  s.atisfied  with 
yourself  when  at  your  worst,  then  it  is  an  unmiti¬ 
gated  evil ;  it  then  Intcomes  dram-drinking  of  a 
very  poisonous  kind,  which  sooner  or  later  does 
for  your  soul  what  unlimited  blue  ruin  does  for  your 
body.  But  this  is  what  we  generally  mean  when 
we  speak  of  flattery,  and  this  is  the  kind  which  has 
got  such  a  deserveilly  bad  name  with  moralists  of 
all  ages. 

The  flatteries  of  men  to  women,  and  those  of 
women  to  men,  are  very  different  in  kind  and  direc¬ 
tion.  Men  flatter  women  for  what  they  are, — for 
thuir  beauty,  their  grace,  their  sweetness,  their 
cUarmingness  in  general ;  while  a  woman  will  flat¬ 
ter  a  man  for  what  he  does,  —  for  his  speech  in  the 
House  last  night,  of  which  she  understands  little ; 
for  his  book,  of  which  she  understands  less;  or  for 
his  pleading,  of  which  she  understands  nothing  at 
all.  Not  that  this  signifies  much  on  either  side. 

The  most  unintellectual  little  woman  in  tlie  world 
has  brains  enough  to  look  iij)  in  your  face  sweetly, 
and  breathe  out  something  tliat  sounds  like  “  beau- 
titiil  —  charming  —  so  clever,”  vaguely  sketching 
the  outline  of  a  hymn  of  praise  to  which  yom*  own 
vanity  supplies  the  versieles.  For  you  must  have 
an  exceptionally  strong  head  if  you  can  rate  the 
sketch  at  its  real  value,  and  see  for  yourself  how 
utterly  meaningless  it  is.  You  may  Im  the  most 
mystical  poet  of  the  day,  suggesting  to  yoiur  acutest 
reiiders  grave  doubts  as  to  your  own  power  of  com¬ 
prehending  yourself ;  or  you  may  lie  the  most  subtle 
metaphysician,  to  follow  whom  in  your  labyrinth  of 
reasoning  requires  jierhaps  tlie  rarest  order  of  brains 
to  be  met  with;  but  you  will  nevertheless  believe 
any  narrow-browed,  small-headed  woiiian  who  tells 
you  in  a  low,  sweet  voice,  with  a  gentle  uplifting  of 
her  eyes,  and  a  suggestive  curve  of  the  lip,  that 
she  has  found  yon  both  intelligible  and  charming, 
and  that  she  ijuite  agrees  with  you,  and  shares 
your  every  sentiment.  If  she  further  tidls  you  that 
all  her  life  long  she  has  tliought  in  exactly  the  same 
way,  but  was  wholly  unable  to  express  herself,  and 
that  you  have  now  supplied  her  want  anil  translated 
into  words  her  vague  ideas,  and  if  she  says  this 
with  a  reverential  kind  of  cffiisiveness,  you  are  done 
for,  so  far  as  your  critical  power  goes ;  and  should 
some  candid  friend,  whom  she  has  not  flattered,  tell 
you  with  brutal  frankness  that  your  bewitching  lit¬ 
tle  flatterer  has  neither  the  brains  nor  the  educa¬ 
tion  to  understand  you,  you  will  set  him  down  as  a 
slanderer,  spiteful  and  malignant,  and  call  his  can¬ 
dor  envy,  because  he  has  not  been  so  lucky  as 
yourself.  The  most  subtle  form  of  flattery  is  that 
which  asks  your  advice,  with  the  pretence  of  need¬ 
ing  it, — your  advice,  particularly,  —  yours  above 
that  of  all  other  persons,  as  the  wisest,  best,  and 


most  useful  to  be  obtained.  This,  too,  is  a  form  that 
belongs  rather  to  women  in  their  relations  with 
men,  than  the  converse ;  though  sometimes  men 
will  jiretend  to  want  a  woman’s  advice  about  their 
love  afiairs,  and  will  perhaps  make  believe  to  be 
guided  by  it.  Not  uufrequently,  however,  ai^king 
one  w'onian’s  opinion  and  advice  about  another  is  a 
masked  manner  of  love-making  on  its  own  account ; 
though  sometimes  it  mjiy  be  done  for  flattery  only, 
when  tliere  are  reasons.  Of  course  not  all  advice- 
asking  is  flattery ;  but  when  intended  only  to  please, 
and  not  meant  to  be  genuine,  it  is  perhaps  one  of 
the  most  potent  instruments  of  the  art  to  be  met 
with. 

But  if  seeking  advice  is  the  most  subtle  form  of 
flattery,  the  most  intoxicating  is  that  wliich  pre¬ 
tends  to  moral  elevation  or  reform  by  your  influ¬ 
ence.  The  reformation  of  a  rake  is  a  work  which 
no  woman  alive  could  be  found  to  resist  if  the  rake 
offered  it  to  her  as  his  last  chance  of  salvation ;  and 
to  lead  a  pretty  sinner  back  to  the  ways  of  pictur¬ 
esque  virtue  by  his  own  influence  only  is  a  tempta¬ 
tion  to  selltreliance  which  no  man  could  refuse,  a 
flattery  wliich  not  Diogenes  nor  Zeno  himself  could 
see  through.  The  pretensions  of  any  one  else 
would  bo  laughed  at  cruelly  enough ;  but  this  is 
one  of  the  things  where  personal  experiei  ce  and 
critical  judgment  never  go  in  harness  togethe  ', — 
one  of  the  manifestations  of  flattery  which  would 
overcome  the  calmest,  and  l)ewilder  the  wisest. 
Priests  of  all  denominations  are  especially  open  to 
this  kind  of  flattery  ;  not  only  from  pretty  sinners 
who  have  gone  openly  out  of  the  right  line,  but 
trom  quite  comely  and  res|XM:table  maids  and 
matrons,  who  have  lived  blamelessly  so  far  as  the 
broad  moral  distinctions  go,  yet  who  have  not 
lived  the  awakened  life  until  roused  thereunto  by 
this  peculiarly  favored  minister.  It  is  a  tremendous 
trial  of  a  man’s  discernment  when  such  flattery  is 
offered  to  him.  How  much  of  this  pretended 
awakening  is  real?  How  much  of  this  sudden 
spiritual  insight  is  true,  and  not  a  mere  phrasing, 
artfully  a<loj)ted  for  pleas.antuess  only  ?  These  are 
the  cases  wnere  we  most  want  that  famous  spear  of 
Ithuriel  to  help  us  to  a  right  estimate,  for  they  are 
beyond  the  power  of  any  ordinary  man  to  deter¬ 
mine.  But  u  priests  aro  subject  to  these  delusions 
of  flattery  on  the  one  hand,  they  know  how  to 
practise  them  on  the  other.  Take  away  the  flattery 
which,  mingled  with  occasional  rebuke,  forms  the 
great  ministerial  spur,  and  both  Revivalism  and 
Ritualism  would  flag  like  flowers  without  “  the  gen¬ 
tle  dews.”  Scolded  for  their  faults  in  dress,  for 
their  vanity,  extravagance,  and  other  feminine 
vices,  arc  not  women  also  flattered  as  the  favorites 
of  Heaven  and  of  the  Church  ?  Are  thev  not  told 
that  they  are  the  lilies  of  the  ecclesiastical  garden  ? 
the  divinely  appointed  missionaries  tor  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  virtue  and  godly  ti-uth  in  the  world  ? 
without  whom  the  co<arser  race  of  men  would  bo 
given  over  to  inconceivable  spiritual  evil,  to  infidel¬ 
ity  and  all  immorality.  We  may  be  very  sure  of 
this,  that  if  humanity,  and  especially  feminine  hu¬ 
manity,  were  not  flattered  as  well  as  chastened, 
clerical  influence  would  not  last  for  a  day. 

There  is  one  kind  of  flattery  which  is  common  to 
both  men  and  women,  and  that  is  the  expressed 
preference  of  sex.  Thus,  when  men  want  to  flatter 
women,  they  say  how  infinitely  they  prefer  their 
society  to  tli.at  of  their  own  sex ;  and  women  will 
say  the  same  to  men.  Or,  if  they  do  not  say  it, 
they  will  act  it.  See  a  set  of  women  congregated 
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together  without  the  light  of  a  manly  countenance  love,  but  also  an  exceptional  power  of  self-suppres- 
among  them.  They  may  talk  to  each  other  cer-  sion ;  they  think  that  by  virtue  of  their  genius  they 
tsdnly ;  and  one  or  two  will  sit  away  together  and  are  entitled  to  a  Benjamin’s  mess  of  devotion,  double 
discuss  their  private  affairs  with  animation ;  but  that  given  to  other  men ;  and  when  they  ^et  only 
the  great  mass  of  them  are  only  half  vitalized  while  Judah’s  share,  they  cry  out  that  they  are  ill-used, 
wiuting  the  advent  of  the  men  to  rouse  them  into  and  make  the  world  think  them  ill-used  as  well, 
life  and  the  desire  to  please.  No  man  who  goes  up  But  though  a  little  home-flattery  helps  the  home 
first,  and  earlier  than  he  was  expected,  from  the  life  immeasurably,  and  greases  the  creaking  domes- 
dinner-table,  can  fail  to  see  the  change  which  comes  tic  wheels  more  than  anything  else  can,  a  great 
over  those  wearied,  limp,  indifferent-looking  faces  deal  is  just  the  most  pernicious  thing  that  can  be 
and  fibres  as  soon  as  he  enters  the  room.  He  is  offered. 

the  pnnee  whose  kiss  woke  up  the  sleeping  beauty.  The  belief  prevalent  in  some  families  that  all  the 
and  all  her  court ;  and  can  any  one  say  that  this  is  very  small  and  commonplace  members  thereof  are 
not  flattery  of  the  most  delightful  kind  ?  To  be  wonders  and  greater  than  any  one  else,  —  that  no 
the  Pygmalion  even  for  a  moment,  and  for  the  one  is  so  clever  as  Harry,  no  one  so  pretty  as  Julia, 
weakest  order  of  soul-giving,  is  about  the  greatest  that  Amy’s  red  hair  is  of  a  more  brilliant  gold  than 
pleasure  that  a  man  can  know,  if  he  is  susceptible  can  be  found  elsewhere,  and  Edward’s  matheinati- 
to  the  finer  kinds  of  flattery.  cal  abilities  about  equal  to  Newton’s,  —  this  belief^ 

Some  women,  indeed,  not  only  show  their  pref-  nourished  and  acted  on,  is  sure  to  turn  out  an  in- 
erence  for  men,  but  openly  confess  it,  and  confess  sufferable  collection  of  i)rigs  and  self-conceited 
at  the  same  time  to  a  lofty  contempt  or  abhorrence  damsels,  who  have  to  be  brought  down  innumera- 
for  the  society  of  women.  'These  are  generally  ble  jiegs  before  they  find  their  own  level.  But  we 
women  who  are,  or  have  been,  beaiities,  or  who  often  see  this  especially  in  country  places  where 
have  literary  and  intellectual  pretensions,  or  who  there  is  not  much  society  to  give  a  standard  for 
despise  babies  and  contemn  housekeeping,  and  pro-  comparative  measurement ;  and  we  know  that  those 
fess  themselves  unable  to  talk  to  other  women  be-  fond  parents  and  doting  relatives  are  blindly  and 
cause  of  their  narrowness  and  stupiditv.  But  for  diligently  sowing  seeds  of  bitterness  for  a  future 
the  most  part  they  are  women  who,  by  tlieir  beauty  harvest  of  sorrow  for  their  darlings.  These  young 
or  their  position,  have  been  used  to  receive  extra  j)eople  must  be  made  to  suffer  if  they  are  to  he  of 
attention  from  men,  and  thus  their  preference  is  any  good  whatever  in  the  world ;  and  finding  their 
not  flattery  so  much  as  exiffcance.  Women  who  level,  after  the  exalted  position  which  they  have 
have  been  in  India,  or  wherever  else  women  are  in  been  supposed  to  fill  so  long,  and  being  pelted  with 
the  minority  in  society,  are  of  this  kind ;  and  noth-  the  unsavory  missiles  of  truth  in  exchange  for  all 
ing  is  more  amazing  to  them  when  they  first  come  the  incense  they  have  received,  will  be  suffering 
home  than  the  attentions  which  a  certain  style  of  enough.  But  it  has  to  be  gone  through ;  this  being 
Englishwoman  pays  to  men,  instead  of  demanding  one  of  the  penalties  to  which  the  unwisdom  of  love 
and  receiving  attentions  fi^m  them.  These  are  so  often  subjects  us.  The  flattery  met  with  in  so- 
those  sweet,  humble,  caressing  women  who  flatter  ciety  is  not  often  very  harmful  save  to  coarse  or 
you  with  every  word  and  locA,  but  whose  flatterj-  specially  simple  natures.  You  must  be  either  one  or 
IS  nothi^  but  a  pretty  dress  put  on  for  show,  and  the  other  to  be  able  to  believe  it.  Lady  Morgan 
taken  off  when  the  show  is  done  with.  Anything  was  perhaps  the  most  unblushing  and  excessive  of 
will  do  for  an  occasion  with  some  people.  Whv,  the  tribe  of  social  flatterers ;  but  that  was  her  en- 
the  way  in  which  certain  women  will  caress  a  child  gine,  the  ladder  by  which  she  did  a  good  part  of  her 


gine,  the  ladder  by  which  she  did  a 


before  you  is  an  implied  flattery,  and  they  know  it.  climbing.  We  must  not  confound  with  mis  kind  of 
If  only  they  would  be  careful  to  carry  these  pretty  flattery  the  impulsive  expression  of  praise  or  love 
ante-nuptial  ways  into  the  home,  where  nothing  is  which  certain  outsjmken  people  indulge  in  to  the 
to  be  gained  by  them  but  a  humdrum  husband’s  last.  You  may  as  well  try  to  dam  up  Niagara  as 
hajipiness !  But  too  often  the  woman  whose  whole  to  make  some  folks  reticent  in  any  direction.  And 
attitude  was  one  of  flattering  devotion  before  her  when  one  of  this  kind  sees  anything  that  he  or  she 
end  was  gained  gives  up  every  slired  of  that  wliich  likes,  the  praise  has  to  come  out  with  superlatives 
she  had  in  such  profusion  when  she  has  attained  if  the  creature  is  prone  to  exaggeration.  But  this 
her  object,  and  lets  the  home  go  absolutely  bare  of  is  not  flatterj' ;  it  is  merely  want  of  reticence,  and 
that  which  was  so  beautiful  and  seductive  in  the'  a  certain  cliildlikeness  whieh  lasts  with  some  to 
ball-room  and  the  flirting  corner.  Some  men,  how-  the  end,  but  which  very  few  understand  when  they 
ever,  want  more  home  flattery  to  keep  them  tolera-  see  it,  and  which  subjects  its  possessor  to  misrep- 
bly  happy  and  up  to  the  mark  than  any  woman  resent.ation  and  unfriendly  jibes,  as  soon  as  his  or 
with  a  soul  to  be  saved  by  truth  can  give.  Poets  her  back  is  turned,  and  the  exjilosion  of  exaggerat- 
and  artists  are  of  this-  kind,  —  men  who  literally  ed  praise  is  discussed  critically  by  the  uninterested 
live  on  praise,  without  which  they'  droop  and  can  part  of  the  audience. 

do  nothing.  With  them  it  is  absolutely  necessary  _ I _ _ 

that  the  people  with  whom  they  are  associated 

should  be  of  appreciative  and  sympathetic  natures ;  NIGHT  ON  THE  MINCH, 

but  the  burden  comes  heavy  when  they'  want,  as  “  She  is  a  poor  thing,  a  bit  toy  I  ”  said  the  skip- 
Biey  generally  do,  so  much  more  than  this.  For,  per  of  the  Lowland  trader,  reg.arding  the  little 
in  truth,  they  want  flattery  in  excess  of  sympathy ;  yacht  Tern  from  the  deck  of  his  big  vessel,  while 
and  if  they  do  not  get  it  they  hold  themselves  as  we  lay  in  Canna  Harbor.  “  She ’s  no’  for  these 
the  victims  of  an  unkind  fate,  and  fill  the  world  seas  at  all ;  and  the  quicker  ye  are  awa’  hame  wi’ 
with  the  echo  of  their  woes.  This  is  nine  tenths  of  her  round  the  Rhu,  ye  ’ll  be  the  wiser.  She  should 
the  cause  why  great  geniuses  are  so  often  unhappy  never  hae  quitted  the  Clyde.” 
in  married  life.  'They  demand  more,  and  more  in-  Set  by  the  side  of  the  trader’s  great  hull,  she 
cessant,  flattery  than  can  be  kept  up  by  one  woman,  certainly  did  look  a  “  toy  ” :  so  tiny,  so  sfeht,  with 
unless  she  has  not  only  an  exceptional  power  of  her  tapering  mast  and  slender  spars.  'To  all  our 
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enumeration  of  her  good  qualities,  the  skipper 
merely  replied  with  an  incredulous  “  oomph,”  and 
assured  us  that,  were  she  as  “  good  as  gold,”  the 
waters  of  the  Minch  would  drown  her  like  a  rat  if 
there  was  any  wind  at  all.  Few  yachts  of  tlaice 
her  tonnage,  and  twice  her  beam,  ever  cared  to 
^ow  their  sails  on  the  outside  of  Skye.  Why, 
even  the  skipper,  in  his  great  vessel,  which  was 
like  a  rock  in  the  water,  Tiad  seen  such  weather 
out  there  as  had  made  his  hair  stand  on  end ;  and 
he  launched  into  a  series  of  awful  tales,  showing 
how  he  had  driven  from  the  point  of  Heat  to  Isle 
Omsay  up  to  his  neck  in  the  sea,  how  a  squall  off 
Dunvegan  Head  had  carried  away  his  topmast, 
broken  his  mainsail  boom,  and  swept  his  decks 
clean  of  boats  and  rubbish,  all  at  one  fell  crash ; 
and  numberless  other  terrific  things,  all  tending  to 
show  that  we  were  likely  to  get  into  trouble.  When 
he  heard  that  we  actually  purposed  crossing  the 
Minch  to  Boisdale,  and  beating  up  along  thtf  Stores 
of  the  Long  Isle  as  far  as  Stornoway,  he  set  us  down 
as  madmen  at  once,  and  condescended  to  no  more 
advice.  After  that,  till  the  moment  we  sailed,  he 
regarded  us  fixtm  the  side  of  his  vessel  in  a  solemn 
sort  of  way,  as  if  we  were  peopl^oin^to  be  hanged. 

He  frightened  us  a  little.  The  Wanderer,  who 
had  planned  the  expedition,  looked  at  the  skipper, 
—  or  the  Viking,  as  we  got  in  the  habit  of  calling 
him,  because  he  was  n’t  like  one.  Tlie  Viking,  who 
had  never  before  ventured  with  his  yacht  beyond 
the  Clyde,  was  pale,  and  only  wanted  encourage¬ 
ment  to  turn  and  fly.  But  Hamish  Shaw,  the  pilot, 
setting  his  lips  together,  delivered  himself  so  vio¬ 
lently  against  fli^t,  vowed  so  stanchly  that  hav¬ 
ing  come  thus  far  we  must  proceed,  or  be  forever¬ 
more  branded  as  pretenders,  and  finally  swore  so 
roundly  by  his  reputation  as  a  seaman  to  carry  us 
safely  through  all  perils,  that  even  the  Viking  shook 
his  horrent  locks  and  became  for  the  instant  nearly 
as  comragoous  as  he  looked.  “  Nothing,”  said  the 
Viking,  in  a  glow  of  reckless  ardor,  “  nothing  gives 
me  so  much  pleasure  as  tearing  through  it,  with 
the  wind  blowing  half  a  gale,  and  the  boat’s  side 
buried  to  the  cockpit  coaming.” 

We  had  all  great  confidence  in  Hamish  Shaw, 
for  two  very  good  reasons  ;  firstly,  because  he  had 
long  been  accustomed  to  sailing  all  sorts  of  boats  in 
these  waters ;  and  secondly,  because  he  was  steady 
as  a  rock,  and  cool  as  snow  in  times  of  peril.  Again 
and  again,  during  the  voyage,  did  we  find  reason  to 
bless  ourselves  that  we  had  such  a  man  on  board. 
He  was  fond  of  talk,  and  had  much  to  say  well 
worth  listening  to,  but  at  critical  moments  he  was 
like  the  sphinx,  —  only  rather  more  active.  To  see 
him  at  the  helm,  with  his  eye  on  the  waves,  stead¬ 
ily  helping  the  little  craft  through  a  tempestuous 
sea,  bringing  her  bow  up  to  the  billows,  and  burj’- 
ing  it  in  them  whenever  they  would  have  drowned 
her  broadside  ;  or  sharply  watching  the  water  to 
windward,  with  the  mainsail  sheet  in  his  hand, 
shaking  her  through  the  squalls  off  a  mountainous 
coast,  —  these  were  things  worth  seeing,  thii^s  that 
made  one  proud  of  the  race.  As  for  the  Vikiug, 
though  he  bad  considerable  experience  in  sailing 
in  smooth  water,  and  though  he  was  a  very  handy 
fellow  in  the  ship’s  carpenter  line,  he  was  nowhere 
when  it  began  to  blow.  He  had  been  subject  to 
palpitation  ot  the  heart  for  many  years,  and  it  al- 
wavs  troubled  him  most  when  he  was  most  wanted ; 
making  him  very  pale,  feeble,  and  fluttering.  He 
took  a  great  deal  of  whiskey  to  cure  his  complaint, 
but  it  had  merely  the  effect  of  exciting  him  without 


relieving  his  unfortunate  symptoms.  The  Wander¬ 
er  could  do  a  little  in  an  emergency,  but  his  nauti¬ 
cal  knowledge  was  very  slight,  just  enabling  him  to 
distinguish  one  rope  from  another  if  he  were  not 
particularly  hurried  in  his  movements.  The  cook 
was  a  lady,  and  of  course  could  be  of  no  use  on  deck 
in  bad  weather :  though,  as  Hamish  Shaw  expressed 
it,  she  showed  a  man’s  spirit  tlmiughout  the  voyage. 

In  plain  point  of  fact,  there  was  onl^  one  sailor 
on  board ;  and  as  he  had  only  one  paur  of  hands, 
and  could  not  be  even’ where  at  the  same  moment, 
it  was  a  miracle  that  the  Tern  escaped  destruction. 

As  the  distance  from  Canna  to  Loch  Boisdale, 
the  nearest  point  in  the  outer  Hebrides,  was  about 
thirty  miles,  all  quite  open  water,  without  the  chance 
of  any  kind  of  harbor,  and  as  the  Tern,  even  with  a 
fair  wind,  could  not  be  expected  to  run  more  than 
six  miles  an  hour  in  a  sea,  it  was  advisable  to 
choose  a  very  gpod  day  indeed  for  the  passage.  As 
usual  in  such  cases,  we  began  by  being  over-cau¬ 
tious,  and  ended  by  being  over-impatient.  This 
day  was  too  calm,  and  that  day  was  too  windy. 
We  ended  by  doing  two  things  which  we  had  com¬ 
menced  by  religiously  avowing  not  to  do,  —  that  is 
to  say,  never  to  start  for  a  long  passage  except  at 
early  morning,  and  never  to  venture  on  such  a  pas¬ 
sage  without  a  fair  wind.  We  weighed  anchor  at 
about  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  witli  the  wind 
blowing  northwest,  —  nearly  dead  in  our  teeth. 

But  it  was  a  glorious  day,  sunny  and  cheerful ; 
the  clouds  were  high  and  white,  and  the  waters 
were  sparkling  and  flashing,  far  as  the  eye  could 
see.  As  soon  as  the  wind  touched  the  white  wings 
of  the  little  Tern,  she  slipped  out  of  the  harbor 
with  rapid  flight,  plunged  splashing  out  at  the  har¬ 
bor  mouth,  and  was  soon  swimming  far  out  in  the 
midst  of  the  spray,  happy,  eager,  tilting  the  waves 
from  her  breast  like  a  swimmer  in  his  strength. 
Next  to  the  rapturous  enjoyment  of  having  wings 
one’s  self,  or  being  able  to  sport  among  the  waves 
like  a  great  northern  diver,  is  the  pleasure  of  sail¬ 
ing  during  such  weather  in  a  boat  like  the  Tern. 

Canna  never  looked  more  beautifiil  than  to-day, 

—  her  cliffs  wreathed  into  wondrous  forms  and 
tinted  with  deep  ocean  dyes,  and  the  slopes  above 
rich  and  mellow  in  the  light.  But  what  most  fas- 
ciuates  the  eye  is  the  souAem  coast  of  Skye,  lying 
on  the  starboard  bow  as  we  are  beating  northward. 
The  Isle  of  Mist  is  clear  to-day,  not  a  vapor  lingers 
on  the  heights ;  and  although  it  must  be  admitted 
that  much  of  its  strange  and  eerie  beauty  is  lost, 
still,  we  have  a  certain  gentle  loveliness  in  its  place. 
Can  that  be  Skye,  the  deep  coast  full  of  rich  warm 
under-shatlow,  the  softly  tinted  hills,  “  nakedly  vis¬ 
ible  without  a  cloud,”  sleeping  against  the  “  dim 
sweet  harebell  color  ”  of  the  heavens  ?  Where  is 
the  thunder-cloud,  where  are  the  weeping  shad¬ 
ows  of  the  cirrus,  where  are  the  white  flashes 
of  cataracts  through  the  black  smoke  of  rain  on 
the  mountain  -  side  ?  Are  these  the  Cuchullins, 

—  the  ashen-gray  heights  turning  to  solid  amber 
at  the  peaks,  the  dry  seams  of  uie  torrents  soft¬ 
ening  in  the  sunlight  to  golden  shades  ?  Why, 
Blaavin  with  hooked  forehead,  would  be  bare  as 
Primrose  Hill,  save  for  one  slight  white  wreath  of 
vapor,  that,  glittering  with  the  hues  of  the  prism, 
floats  gently  away  to  die  in  the  delicate  blue. 
Dark  are  the  headlands,  yet  warmly  dark,  project¬ 
ing  into  the  sparkling  sea  and  casting  summer 
shades.  Skye  is  indeed  transformed,  yet  its  beauty 
is  still  spiritual,  still  it  keeps  the  faint  feeling  of 
the  glamour.  It  looks  like  witch-beauty,  wondrous 
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and  unreal.  You  feel  that  an  instant  may  change 
it,  and  so  it  may  and  will.  Ere  we  have  sailed 
many  miles  more,  Skye  will  be  clouded  over  with  a 
misty  woe,  her  face  will  be  black  and  wild,  she  will 
sob  in  the  midst  of  the  darkness  with  the  voice  of 
falling  rain  and  eerie  winds. 

We  were  flying  along  swiftly  and  the  breeze 
was  heading  us  less  and  less.  The  sea  still  spar¬ 
kled,  far  as  the  eye  could  sec,  a  fla.shing  surface,  — 

**  Dappled  o*er  wUh  shadnvra  flung 
From  many  a  bro  ding  cloud  : 

the  wool- white  cloud  above,  the  soft  shadow  below. 
There  was  no  danger,  and  the  Viking  was  like,  a 
lion.  All  went  merry  as  a  marriage  bell.  Picture 
after  picture  rose  up,  grew  into  perfect  loveliness, 
and  f^ed  like  a  fairy  palace  into  the  air.  Now  it 
was  Macleod’s  Maidens,  the  three  sister  peaks  on 
the  western  coast  of  Skye,  linked  together  by  a 
dim  rainbow,  and  glimmering  brightly  through  a 
momentary  shower  ;  again,  it  was  the  far-off  mouth 
of  Loch  Bracadale,  rich  with  the  darkest  purple 
tints,  with  a  real  red-sailed  fishing-boat  in  the 
fore^und  to  bring  out  the  picture,  just  as  Turner 
would  have  placed  it  on  the  canvas ;  and  still  again, 
it  was  the  Cuchullins,  already  wreathed  in  mist, 
magnified  to  still  more  gigantic  size  by  tlieir  own 
darkness,  and  looking  as  forlorn  as  if  no  sunlight 
had  ever  fallen  on  their  hoary'  brows. 

But  more  frequently,  with  keener  interest,  with 
more  anxious  longing,  our  eyes  were  turned  west¬ 
ward  ;  to  the  far-off  isles  whither  we  were  bound. 
We  could  see  them  betU'r  now,  misted  over  by  dis¬ 
tance,  —  part  of  the  Barra  highland,  the  three 
great  hills  of  Uist,  and,  dimmest  of  all,  tlie  high 
lulls  of  Harris.  As  the  vapors  shifted  on  the  coast, 
the  shape  of  the  land  changed.  What  had  looked 
like  mountains  drifted  away  before  the  wind  ;  what 
had  seemed  a  cloud,  outlined  itself  darkly  and 
more  darkly  ;  and,  strange  to  say,  the  whole  coast 
seemed,  as  we  drew  nearer,  to  retreat  further  away, 
insomuch  that  when  we  had  beaten  ten  or  twelve 
miles  of  the  actu.al  distance  to  Loch  Boisdale,  the 
outer  Hebrides  looked  as  distant  as  ever,  and  we 
almost  thought  there  must  have  been  some  mistake 
in  our  calculation  of  the  number  of  miles  across. 

It  was  a  strange  feeling,  riding  out  there  in  the 
open  Minch  in  that  little  boat,  and  knowing  th.at 
a  storm,  if  it  did  catch  us  there,  would  leave  us 
little  time  to  say  our  prayers.  The  vessel  was 
too  small  and  crank  to  he  to,  and  running  before 
the  wind  she  would  have  drowned  herself  in  no 
time.  True,  we  had  extemporize*!  a  kind  of  wood¬ 
en  scuttle  for  the  cockpit,  which  might  be  of  some 
service  in  a  sea,  ami  did  actually  save  us  from  some 
peril  ;  but  the  fact  was,  the  boat,  as  Hamish  Shaw 
expressed  it,  wanted  “body,”  and  would  never 
live  out  batl  weather  in  the  open.  It  was  a  won¬ 
der  Hamish  ever  accompanied  us  at  all,  —  he  had 
such  a  profound  contempt  for  the  Tern,  quite  agree-, 
ing  witn  the  skipper  in  Canna  that  she  was  merely 
a  toy,  a  plaything.  Wc  8upiK)8e,  however,  tliat  he 
had  confidence  in  himselfl  and  knew  that  if  any 
one  could  save  her  at  a  pinch,  he  could. 

We  had  started  so  late  that,  before  we  were  half¬ 
way  across,  it  was  growing  quite  dark.  It  promised 
to  be  a  good  night,  however.  The  worst  of  our  sit¬ 
uation  just  then  was,  that  the  wind  was  beginning 
to  fail,  and  we  were  making  very  little  way  through 
the  rough  roll  of  the  sea. 

One  certainly  did  not  feel  quite  comfortable, 
tumbling  out  there  in  the  deepening  twilight,  wliile 
the  land  on  either  side  slowly  mingled  itself  with 


the  clouds.  After  taking  our  bearings  by  the  com¬ 
pass,  and  getting  a  drop  of  something  warm,  we 
could  do  nothing  but  sit  and  wait  for  events.  The 
Viking  was  beginning  to  feel  unwell  with  his  old 
complaint.  Sliivering  he  looked  to  windward,  see¬ 
ing  all  sorts  of  nameless  horrors.  Twenty  time.s, 
at  least,  he  a.«ked  Hamish  what  sort  of  a  night  it 
promised  to  be  ?  Twice  he  rushed  down  to  exam¬ 
ine  the  weather-glass,  an  aneroid,  and,  to  his  horror, 
it  was  slowly  sinking.  Tlion  he  got  lights  and 
buried  himself  among  the  charts,  feebly  gazing  at 
a  blank  space  of  paper  labelled  “  The  Minch.”  At 
last,  unable  to  disguise  it  any  longer,  ho  began  to 
throw  out  d.xrk  hints  that  we  were  doomed ;  that 
it  was  madness  sailing  at  night ;  that  he  had  seen 
it  from  the  beginning,  and  should  not  have  ven¬ 
tured  so  far ;  that  he  knew  from  the  color  of  the 
sky  that  we  should  have  a  storm  in  the  night ;  and 
that,  only  let  him  get  safe  back  “  round  the  Rhu,” 
no  temptiition  on  earth  should  tempt  him  agmn 
beyond  the  Crinan  Canal. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  Hamish  Shaw  was  rather 
short  with  the  Viking,  and  attributed  his  trepida¬ 
tion  to  ignoble  causes.  Hamish  Shaw  was  in  lus 
glory.  He  loved  sailing  at  night,  and  had  been 
constantly  urging  us  to  it.  He  had  learned  the 
habit  as  a  fisherman,  it  was  associated  with  much 
that  was  wildest  and  noblest  in  his  life,  and  he  was 
firmly  persuaded  that  he  could  see  his  way  any¬ 
where  in  the  waters,  by  dark  as  well  as  by  day. 
Owl-like,  wakeful  and  vigilant,  he  sat  at  the  helm, 
with  his  weather-beaten  face  looming  through  his 
matted  ringlets.  Ids  black  pipe  set  between  his 
teeth,  and  his  eyes  looking  keenly  to  windward. 
He  was  not  a  sentimental  man ;  he  did  not  eaic 
much  for  “  scenery.”  But  do  you  tldnk  there  was 
no  dreamy  poetry  in  his  soul ;  that  he  had  no 
subtle  pleasure,  concealed  almost  from  himself,  as 
the  heaven  bared  its  glittering  breast  of  stars,  and 
the  water  that  darkened  beneath  glimmered  back 
the  light  and  the  wind  fell  softly,  till  we  could  hear 
the  deep  breathing  of  the  sea  itself?  What  mem¬ 
ories  drifted  across  his  brain ;  of  wild  nights  at  the 
herring-fishing,  of  rain,  snow,  and  wind ;  of  tender 
nights  in  his  highland  home,  when  he  went  courting 
in  highland  fashion  to  the  lassie’s  chamber-doorl 
He  is  a  strange  study,  Hamish  Shaw.  To  hear  him 
speak  directly  of  any  scene  he  has  visited,  you 
would  not  credit  him  with  any  insi^jht.  But  he 
sees  more  than  he  knows.  His  life  is  too  full  to 
take  in  separate  effects,  or  wonder  anew.  What 
light  he  tlirows  for  us  on  old  thoughts  and  super¬ 
stitions,  on  tender  affections  of  the  race !  Ilis 
speech  is  full  of  water  and  wind.  He  uses  a  fine 
phrase  as  naturally  as  nature  fashions  a  bud  or  s 
leaf.  He  speaks  in  natural  symbols,  as  freely  as  he 
uses  an  oar.  His  clear  fresh  vision  penetrates  even 
into  the  moral  world,  quite  open  and  fearless  even 
there,  where  the  best  of  us  become  purblind. 

We  have  tried  again  and  again,  for  our  own 
amusement,  to  reproduce  a  little  of  Shaw’s  English. 
He  is  a  true  Gael,  and  is  speaking  a  foreign  tongue, 
acciuired  in  early  youth.  His  language  is  at  once 
remarkable  for  its  obscurity  and  the  use  of  big 
words,  and  yet  for  a  strange  felicity  of  verbal  touch. 
He  attaches  a  certain  meaning  to  words,  and  tries 
hard  to  be  explicit.  For  example,  speaking  once 
of  the  Gaelic,  and  becoming  warm  in  its  praise: 

“  The  Gaelic,”  he  said,  “  is  a  kind  of  guttural  lan¬ 
guage,  a  principal  and  positive  language :  a  lan¬ 
guage,  d’  ye  set,  Ml  of  knowledge  and  essence.”  It  i 
would  be  difiicurt  to  find  anything  obscurer  than 
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tlio  be'^inning  of  the  explanation,  or  more  felicitous 
than  its  conclusion.  The  one  word  “  essence  ”  is 
perfect  in  its  terse  expression  of  meaning. 

I ’m  of  the  opinion,”  saiil  llamish,  (luietly  sur- 
vevin"  the  heavens,  “  tliat  the  nicht  will  be  good. 
Yon ’s  a  clear  sky  to  windward,  and  there ’s  nae 
kerrv.  I  would  a  heap  sooner  sail  a  craft  like  this 
by  nicht  than  by  day,  the  weather  is  niair  settled 
between  gloaming  and  sunrise ;  and  you  have  one 
great  advantage;  the  light  is  aye  gaining  on  ye, 
instead  o*  the  darkness. 

“  But,  Shaw,  man,”  cried  the  Viking,  “  we  are 
creeping  claser  and  closer  to  the  land,  and  it  will 
1)6  a  fearful  business  making  it  out  in  the  mirk  I  ” 

Shaw  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“  If  we  canna  see  it,  we  maun  just  smell  it,”  he 
said.  “  It ’s  useless  to  fash  your  head.” 

“  A  coast  sown  with  rocks  as  thick  as  if  they  had 
been  shaken  out  of  a  pepper-box  1  Reefs  here, 
danger  everywhere!  And  not  a  beacon  neai’cr 
than  Rhu  llunish  lighthouse  1  O  my  God  !  ” 

And  the  Viking  wailed. 

By  tliis  time  the  summer  night  had  quite  closed 
in ;  Canna  and  Skve  had  long  faded  out  of  si'jrht 
behind,  but  we  could  still  make  out  the  form  of  the 
land  ahead.  The  wind  was  rising  again,  and  blow¬ 
ing  gently  on  our  quarter,  so  we  bade  fair  to  make 
the  coast  of  the  Long  Island  sooner* than  was  ad¬ 
visable.  Still,  it  would  have  been  injudicious  to 
remain  any  longer  than  was  necessary  out  in  the 
open ;  fur  a  storm  might  come  on  by  morning,  and 
seal  our  fate.  The  best  plan  was  to  creep  to  within 
a  couple  of  miles  of  the  land,  and  hang  about  until 
we  had  sufficient  daylight  to  make  out  our  situation. 
It  was  even  possible,  if  it  did  not  grow  much  dark¬ 
er,  that  we  might  be  able  to  make  out  the  mouth  of 
Loch  Boisdale  in  the  night. 

Tlie  Viking  plunged  below  to  the  charts.  To 
white  away  the  time,  the  VV'anderer  l)egan*  talkin'; 
to  the  steersman  about  superstition.  It  was  a  fine 
eerie  situation  t()r  a  talk  on  that  subject,  and  the 
still  summer  night,  vdth  tlie  ileep,  dn-ary  min’inur 
of  the  sea,  gathered  powerfully  on  the  im.agination. 

“  Ilamish,”  said  the  Wanderer,  abruptly,  “do 
you  believe  in  ghosts  ?  ’* 

Ilamish  puffed  his  pipe  lolsm'ely  for  some  time 
before  replying. 

“  I ’m  of  the  opinion,”  ho  replied  at  last,  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  expression  habitual  to  him,  —  “I ’m 
of  the  opinion  that  therti ’s  strange  things  in  the 
world.  I  never  saw  a  ghost,  and  I  don’t  expect 
to  see  one.  If  the  Scripture  says  true  —  1  mean  | 
the  Scripture,  no’  tlie  ministers  —  there  has  been 
ghosts  seen  befoiv,  and  there  may  lie  now.  Tlie 
folk  used  to  say  there  was  a  Bi-n-shee  in  Shipness 
Castle,  a  Ben-shee  with  wliite  hair  and  a  much  like 
an  old  wife,  and  my  father  saw  it  vvith  his  own  een 
before  he  died.  They  ’re  curious  peojile  over  in 
Barra,  and  they  believe  stranger  things  than  that.” 

“  In  witchcraft,  perhaps  ?  ” 

“  ITiere ’s  more  than  them  believes  in  witchcr.ift. 
When  I  was  a  young  man  on  lioard  the  Petrel 
(she ’s  one  of  Middleton’s  fish-boats,  and  is  over 
at  Ilowth  now)  the  winds  were  that  wild,  that  there 
seemed  sma’  chance  of  winning  hame  before  the 
new  year.  Weel,  the  skipper  was  a  Skye  man, 
and  had  gi-eat  faith  in  an  auld  wife  who  lived  alone 
up  on  the  hillside  ;  and  without  speaking  a  word  to 
any  o’  us,  he  went  up  to  bid  wi’  her  for  a  fair  wind. 
He  crossed  her  hand  wi’  siller,  and  she  told  him 
to  bury  a  live  cat  wi’  its  head  to  the  airt  wanted, 
and  then  to  steal  a  spoon  from  some  house,  and  get 


awa’.  He  buried  the  cat  and  he  stole  the  spoon. 

It ’s  curious,  but  sure  as  ye  live,  the  wind  changed 
that  ni'ght  into  the  northwest,  and  never  shifted  till 
the  Petrel  was  in  Tobermory.” 

“  Once  let  me  be  the  hero  of  an  affair  like  that,” 
cried  the  AVanderer,  “  and  I  ’ll  believe  in  the  devil  I 
forever  after.  But  it  was  a  queer  process.”  I 

“  Tlie  ways  o’  Go<l  are  droll,”  returned  Shaw,  I 
seriously.  “  Some  say  that  in  old  times  the  witches  ! 
made  a  causeway  o’  ^vliales  from  Rhu  llunish  to  1 
Dunvegan  Head.  There  are  auld  wives  o’er  yon-  j 
tier  yet,  who  hae  the  name  of  going  out  wi’  the  1 
deil  every  nicht,  in  the  shape  o’  blue  hares,  and  I  1 
kenned  a  man  who  thought  he  shot  one  wi’  a  siller  | 
button.  1  dinna  believe  all  I  hear,  but  1  dinna  just  I 
disbelieve  either.  Ye ’ve  heard  of  the  Evil  Eye  ?  ”  j 

“  Certainly.”  j 

“  When  we  were  in  Canna,  I  noticed  a  fine  cow 
and  calf  standing  by  a  house  near  the  kirkyard,  i 
and  I  said  to  the  wife  as  I  passed  (she  was  syning  | 
her  pails  at  the  door),  ‘  Yon’s  a  bonnie  bit  calf  ye  j 
hae  with  the  auld  cow.’  ‘  Aye,’  says  she,  ‘  but  I  j 
hope  ye  didna  look  at  them  o’er  keen  ’  —  meaning,  I 
ye  ken,  that  maybe  I  had  the  Evil  Eye.  I  laugh^  j 
and  told  her  that  was  a  thing  ne’er  belong’t  to  me 
nor  mine.  That  minds  me  of  an  auld  wife  near  1 
LiR'h  Boisdale,  who  had  a  terrible  bad  name  for  I 
killing  kye  and  doing  mischief  on  com.  She  was 
gleed,*  and  had  black  hair.  One  day,  when  the 
folk  were  in  kirk,  she  reached  o’er  her  hand  to  a 
bairn  that  was  lying  beside  her,  and  touched  its 
clieek  wi’  her  finger.  Weel,  that  moment  the  bairn 
(it  was  a  lassie  ami  had  red  hair)  began  greeting  and 
turning  its  head  fhmi  side  to  side  like  folk  in  fever. 

It  kept  on  sac  for  days.  But  at  last  anither  woman, 
who  saw  what  was  wTang,  recommended  eight 
poultices  o’ kyeshahn  (one  every  night)  from  the 
innermost  kye  i’  the  byre.  They  gied  her  the 
I)oultices,  and  the  lassie  got  weel.” 

“  That  was  as  strange  a  remedy  as  the  buried 
cat,”  observed  the  Wanderer ;  “but  I  did  not  know 
such  iKJople  possessed  the  power  of  casting  the 
trouble  on  human  beings.” 

Ilamish  puffed  his  pipe,  and  looked  qiuetly  at 
the  sky.  It  was  some  minutes  before  he  spoke 
again. 

“  There  was  a  witch  family,”  he  said  at  last,  “  in 
Loch  Carron,  where  I  was  bom  ami  reared.  They 
lived  their  lane  close  to  the  sea.  There  were  three 
o’  them,  —  the  mither,  a  son,  and  a  daughter.  The 
mither  had  great  lumps  all  o'er  her  arms,  and  sae 
had  the  daughter;  but  the  son  was  a  clear-hided  | 

lad,  and  he  was  the  cleverest.  Folk  said  he  had  I 

the  power  o’  healing  the  sick,  but  only  in  ae  way,  | 

by  transfeiTing  the  disease  to  him  that  brought  the  I 

message  seeking  help.  Ance,  I  mind,  a  man  was  j 

sent  till  him  on  horseback,  bidding  him  come  and  | 

heal  a  fisher  who  was  up  on  the  hill  and  like  to  ! 

dee.  ’Flic  warlock  mounted  his  pony,  and  said  to  the 
man,  ‘  Draw  back  a  bit,  and  let  me’  ride  before  ye.’ 

'fhe  man  kenning  nae  better,  let  him  pass,  apd  fol¬ 
lowed  ahint.  They  had  to  pass  through  a  glen, 
and  in  the  middle*  of  the  glen  an  auld  wife  was 
standing  at  her  door.  When  she  saw  the  messen¬ 
ger  riding  ahint  the  warlock,  she  screeched  out  to 
him  as  loud  as  she  could  ciy- :  ‘  Ride,  ride,  and 
i-each  the  sick  lad  first,  or  ye  ’re  a  dead  man  1 '  At 
that,  the  warlock  looked  black  as  thunder,  and  gal¬ 
loped  his  pony;  but  the  messenger  being  belter 
mounted,  o’ertook  him  fast,  and  got  first  to  the  sick 
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not  be  safe  to  take  Loch  Boisdale  without  good 
licrht  and  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  beat  about 
titl  sunrise.  This  was  a  prospect  not  at  all  com¬ 
fortable,  for  we  might  even  tnen  be  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  dangerous  rocks,  and,  if  the  wind  rose 
any  higher,  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  running 
before  the  wind,  God  knew  whither.  Meantime,  it 
was  determined  to  stand  off’  a  little  to  the  open,  in 
dread  of  coming  to  over-close  quarters  with  th^ 
shore. 

Hamish  sat  at  the  holm,  stern  and  imperturbable. 
We  knew  by  his  silence  that  he  was  anxious,  but 
he  expressed  no  anxiety  whatever.  Ever  and  anon 
he  slipped  down  his  hand  on  the  deck  to  leeward, 
feeling  how  near  the  water  was  to  the  cockpit,  and 
as  there  seemed  considerable  danger  of  foundering 
in  the  heavy  sea,  he  speedily  agreed  with  us  that  it 
would  be  wise  to  close  over  the  cockpit  hatches. 
That  done,  all  was  done  that  hands  could  do,  save 
holding  the  boat  with  the  helm  steady  and  close  to 
the  wind,  —  a  task  which  Hamish  fulfilled  to  per¬ 
fection.  Indeed,  we  were  in  no  slight  danger  from 
squalls,  for  the  wind  was  off  the  land,  and  nothing 
saved  us,  when  struck  by  heavy  gusts,  but  the  firm¬ 
ness  and  skill  of  the  helmsman.  He  had  talked 
about  smelling  the  land,  but  it  is  certain  that  he 
seemed  to  smell  the  wind.  Almost  before  a  squall 
touched  her,  the  Tern  was  standing  up  to  it,  tight 
and  firm,  when  ever  so  slight  a  falling  off  might 
have  stricken  us  over  to  the  mast,  and  perhaps  (for 
the  cockpit  hatches  were  a  small  protection)  foun¬ 
dered  us  in  the  open  sea. 

The  Viking  was  a  wreck  by  this  time,  too  weak 
even  to  scream  out  his  prophecies  of  doom,  but  ly¬ 
ing  anticipating  his  fate  in  his  forecastle  hammock, 
with  the  grog  at  his  side  and  his  eyes  closed  de¬ 
spairingly  against  all  the  terrors  of  the  scene.  The 
cook  was  lying  in  the  cabin,  very  sick,  in  that  hap¬ 
py  frame  of  mind  when  it  is  indifferent  whether 
we  float  on,  or  go  to  the  bottom.  The  W anderer, 
drenched  throng  clnng  close  beside  the  pilot,  and 
strained  his  eyes  against  wind  and  salt  spray  into 
the  darkness.  It  would  be  false  to  say  that  he  felt 
comfortable,  but  as  false  to  say  that  he  felt  fnght- 
ened.  Though  dreadfully  excitable  by  nature,  he 
was  of  too  sanguine  a  temperament  to  be  overpow- 
efed  by  half-seen  perils.  On  the  whole,  though 
the  situation  was  precarious,  he  had  by  no  means 
made  up  liis  mind  to  be  drowned :  and  there  was 
something  so  stimulating  in  the  brave  conduct  of 
the  little  ship,  which  seemed  to  be  fighting  out  the 
battle  on  her  own  account,  that  at  times  he  was 
light-hearted  enough  to  sing  out,  loud,  a  verse  of 
his  favorite  Tom  Bowling.  No  man,  however, 
could  have  sat  there  in  the  darkness,  amid  the  nish 
of  wind  and  wave,  without  at  times  thinking  of  the 
power  of  God ;  so  again  and  again,  through  the 
Wanderer’s  mind,  witn  a  deep  sea-music  of  their 
their  own,  rolled  the  wondrous  verses  of  the  Psalm : 
“They  that  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  that  do 
business  in  great  waters.  They  see  the  works  of 
the  Lord,  and  his  wonders  in  the  deep.  For  he 
commandeth,  and  raiseth  the  stormy  wind,  which 
lifteth  up  the  waves  thereof.  They  mount  up  to 
the  heaven,  they  go  down  again  to  the  depths ;  their 
soul  is  melted  because  of  trouble.  They  reel  to  and 
fro,  and  stagger  like  a  drunken  man,  and  are  at 
their  wits’  end.  Then  they  cry  unto  the  Lord  in 
their  trouble,  and  he  bringeth  them  out  of  their 
distresses.  He  maketh  the  storm  a  calm,  so  that 
the  waves  thereof  are  still.  Then  are  they  glad  be¬ 
cause  they  be  quiet,  so  he  bringeth  them  unto  their 


destined  haven.  O  that  men  would  praise  the 
Lord  for  his  goodness,  and  for  his  wonderful  works 
to  the  children  of  men  1  ” 

It  was  now  so  dark  that  we  could  see  nothing 
on  any  side  of  us,  save  the  glitter  of  the  crests 
of  the  waves  playing  close  to  us,  and  the  phos- 
phoreseent  glimmer  of  the  beaten  water  bemnd 
the  rudder.  The  wind  was  pretty  steady,  and  the 
squalls  were  not  too  frequent.  We  were  running 
through  the  darkness  at  considerable  speed, 
burying  our  bowsprit  in  every  wave  and  wash¬ 
ing  our  decks  as  clean  as  salt  water  could  make 
them.  So  low  was  the  Tern’s  rail,  and  so  close 
to  the  sea,  even  on  the  weather  side,  that  it 
was  like  being  dragged  through  the  water 
bodily,  with  the  chilly  waves  lapping  round  the 
waist. 

Suddenly,  out  of  the  darkness  ahead,  shot  a 
sharp  glimmer  of  light ;  then,  there  was  a  loud 
sound  like  the  creaking  of  cordage  and  noise  of 
sails ;  and  then,  before  we  could  utter'  a  cry,  a 
large  brig  dashed  across  our  bows,  running  with 
a  free  sheet  before  the  wind.  Ghostly  and  strange 
she  looked,  in  the  mist,  driving  at  tremendous 
speed,  and  churning  the  sea  to  sparkling  foam. 
With  a  loud  oath,  Hamish  shoved  the  helm  hard 
a-port,  and  brought  the  head  of  the  Tern  up  to  the 
wind,  so  that  we  almost  brushed  the  strange  ves¬ 
sel’s  quarter.  We  had  narrowly  escaped  death. 
With  fascinated  eves  we  watched  the  brig  dash  on, 
until  she  was  swallowed  up  in  the  darkness.  When 
she  was  quite  gone,  we  drew  a  heavy  breath  of  relief. 

“  Lord,  that  was  a  close  shave  for  life  1  ”  mut¬ 
tered  Shaw,  drawing  his  cuff"  across  his  mouth : 
his  manner  when  agitated.  “Wha  would  hae 
thought  o’  meeting  strange  craft  hereabouts  ? 
We ’d  maybe  better  rig  out  the  mast-head  lantern, 
in  case  o’  mair  accidents.” 

This  was  soon  done,  and  although  the  lantern 
burnt  blue  and  dim  we  felt  more  secure.  After 
so  narrow  an  escape,  what  reasonable  creature 
could  have  refused  to  drink  his  own  health  in 
the  water  of  life?  The  grog-bottle  was  passed 
round,  and  never  was  a  “  nip  of  the  screech  ”  re¬ 
ceived  with  more  affectionate  unction. 

It  was  weary  work,  that  waiting  on  in  the 
darkness.  Tlie  wind  sang,  the  water  sobbed, 
the  sail  moaned,  until  the  Wanderer  began  to 
get  sleepier  and  sleepier.  At  last,  wet  as  he 
was,  he  sank  off  into  a  doze,  wherein  he  was 
half  conscious  of  the  boat’s  motion  through  the 
water,  and  half  dreaming  of  things  far  -  away. 
Suddenly,  he  was  startled  by  a  roar  in  his  ear, 
and  rubbed  liis  eyes  wildly,  listening.  It  was  only 
Hamish  Shaw,  saying  quietlv,  — 

“  It ’s  beginning  to  get  lickt.  I  see  tlie  loom  o’ 
the  land.” 

Shivering  like  a  half-drowned  rat  in  the  cold 
damp  air  of  the  dawn,  and  dashing  the  wet  hair 
out  of  his  weary  eyes,  the  Wanderer  stared  all 
round  him,  and  saw  (when  his  obfuscated  wits 
were  able  to  concentrate  themselves)  that  it 
was  nearly  daybreak,  though  all  was  dark 
above.  A  dim,  silvern,  misty  glimmer  was  on 
the  sea,  and  about  two  miles  to  the  westward  the 
land  lay  black  in  a  dark  mist  like  the  smoke  near¬ 
est  the  funnel  of  a  newly  coaled  steamer.  The 
Viking  was  poking  his  head  through  the  cabin  hatch 
and  gazing  shoreward. 

“  Can  ye  mak’  out  the  shape  o’  these  hills  ?  ”  he 
asked  of  the  pilot.  “  Loch  Boisdale  should  be 
hei’eabouts.” 
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Hamish  shook  his  head. 

“  We  maun  creep  in  closer  to  mak’  certain,”  he 
replied.  “  It 's  o’er  dark  yet.  Yon  bit  place  yon¬ 
der,  where  ye  see  a  sliimmer  like  the  aleam  o’  her¬ 
ring  scales,  looks  like  the  mouth  o’  the  loch,  but  we 
maun  creep  in  canny  and  get  mair  licht.” 

Althougn  Shaw  had  been  herring-fishing  on  the 
coast  for  so  many  years,  he  was  not  a-s  familiar 
with  the  coast  as  iiu'^ht  bave  l)een  expected.  lie 
knew  its  general  outline,  but  had  not  made  close 
observation  of  details.  With  the  indifference  pe¬ 
culiar  to  the  fishers,  he  had  jijenerallv  trusted  to 
Providence  and  his  own  sagacity,  without  making 
any  mental  note  of  his  experiences.  So  it  was  not 
until  we  had  twice  or  thrice  referred  to  the  chart 
that  he  rememberetl  that  just  south  of  Boisdalc, 
about  half  a  mile  from  shore,  there  was  a  danger¬ 
ous  reef  called  Mackenzie  Rick,  ami  that  on  this 
rock  there  was  a  red  buoy,  which,  if  descried  in  the 
dim  light,  would  lx*  a  certain  index  to  the  where¬ 
about  of  the  mouth  of  the  loch. 

“  Tam  Saunders  put  the  Wild  Duck  on  that  rock 
when  I  was  up  here  in  the  Gannet,”  said  Ilamish ; 
“  but  she  was  as  strong  as  iron,  different  frae  thi 
swee  bit  shell  o’  a  thing,  and  thej  keepit  her  fixit 
there  till  the  flood,  and  then  floated  her  off  wi’ 
scarce  a  scratch.  We  ’ll  just  put  her  about,  and 
cr^)  in  shore  on  the  other  tack.” 

Tiiough  the  day  was  slowly  breaking,  it  was  still 
very  misty,  and  a  thin,  cold  “  smurr  ”  was  begin¬ 
ning  to  creep  down  on  the  sea.  The  wind  was 
still  sharp  and  strong,  the  sea  was  high,  and  the 
squalls  were  dangerous ;  but  we  knew  now  that 
the  worst  of  our  perils  must  be  over.  As  we  aj)- 

E reached  closer  to  the  shore,  we  noticed  one  dark 
luff  or  headland  from  which  the  land  receded  on 
either  side,  leaving  it  darkly  prominent ;  a  refei^ 
ence  to  the  chart  soon  convinced  us  that  this  head¬ 
land  was  no  other  than  the  Ru  Hoi'd.ag,  which  lies 
a  few  miles  to  the  south  of  Boisdale.  So  we  put 
about  again,  and  slip|x‘d  up  along  the  land,  lying 
verv’  close  to  the  wind.  It  was  soon  clear  that  the 
dawn,  though  it  had  fully  broken,  was  not  going  to 
favor  us  with  a  brilliant  exhibition,  nor  to  dispel 
the  dangerous  vapors  in  wliich  the  land  was 
shrouded.  Tlie  whole  shape  of  the  land  was  dis¬ 
torted.  One  could  merely  conjectui'e  where  land 
•  ended,  and  mist  began ;  all  was  confusion.  No 
sun  came  out,  —  onlv  the  dull  glimmer  through  the 
miserable  “  smurr  ”  betokened  'that  it  was  day. 

Suddenly,  with  a  shriek  of  joy,  the  Viking  disi- 
covered  the  buoy,  and  pointed  it  out  through  the 
rain.  Yes,  there  it  was,  a  red  spot  in  a  circle  of 
white  foam,  about  a  (Uiarter  of  a  mile  on  the 
weather  quarter.  With  this  assistance,  it  was 
decided  that  the  sjiot  which  Shaw  had  comjiared  to 
the  “  gleam  of  herring-scales  ”  was  indeed  the 
mouth  of  the  loch.  Never  did  voyagers  hail  the 
sight  of  haven  with  greater  joy. 

It  was  the  run  of  nearly  a  mile  up  to  the  anchor¬ 
age,  and  the  passage  was  by  no  moans  a  safe  one ; 
but  Ilamish,  once  in  the  loch,  knew  every  stone 
and  shallow  perfectly.  When  we  cast  anchor  the 
thin  “  smurr  ”  had  changed  into  a  heavy  rain,  and 
all  the  scene  around  was  black  and  wild.  But 
what  cared  we  ?  Tlie  fire  was  lighted  in  the  fore¬ 
castle,  Hamish  put  on  the  kettle,  and  the  kettle 
began  to  sing.  Then,  after  putting  on  drv  clothes, 
we  sat  down  as  merry  as  crickets.  The  C(X)k 
recovered,  and  poached  the  eggs.  The  Wanderer 
dozed  smilingly  in  a  comer.  The  Viking  swore 
roundly  that  it  had  been  the  “jolliest  night  ”  he 


had  ever  spent,  and  that  such  nights  made  him  in 
love  with  sailing.  Ilamish  Shaw,  to  whom  all  the 
glory  of  the  night  belonged,  first  lit  his  black  cutty 
pipe  as  he  rested  his  head  against  the  side  of  the 
forecastle ;  and  then,  in  an  instant,  dropped  off, 
heavy  as  a  log,  worn  out  with  fatigue,  and  still 
gripping  the  cutty  firmly  between  his  teeth  as  he 
slept. 


MINNIKIN  AND  IMMKNSIKOFF. 

UV  A  SHOWMAN. 

W HEN  I  travelled  the  country  with  a  caravan,  I 
had  a  giantess  and  a  dwarf  in  my  collection  of  nat¬ 
ural  curiosities.  Tlie  dwarf  was  a  Polish  gentleman, 
Minnikin  by  name ;  the  giantess  was  from  Russia, 
and  wc  called  her  immensikoff,  —  the  title  of  a 
music-hall  song  which  was  in  vogue  at  the  time 
having  suggested  an  appropriate  alias  for  her.  I 
did  very  well  with  them.  'Tlie  dwart'  hiid  an  out¬ 
rageous  temper,  and  would  sometimes  refuse  to  at¬ 
tend  the  visitors  at  his  levee ;  but  the  giantess  was 
always  at  hand  to  supply  his  place  on  the  list  of 
attractions.  She  was  the  most  amiable  creature 
in  the  world  ;  and  she  stCKxl  seven  feet  eleven  inches 
and  three  quarters  in  her  slippers,  or,  speaking 
in  round  numbers,  —  as  we  did  in  the  bills, — eight 
feet  six.  The  dwarf  was  three  feet  five,  but  he 
could  bring  himself  down  to  three  feet  whenever 
he  was  in  a  good  temper  and  the  show  was  full. 
In  a  general  way,  however,  he  mav  be  said  to  have 
been  about  thri'c  feet  two.  We  had  all  travelled 
the  Midland  Circuit  together,  and  we  were  going 
up  north,  when  an  accident  hajipened,  —  Minnikin 
and  Immensikoff  elojied. 

It  happened  in  tins  way.  Minnikin,  being  a 
man,  had  naturally  got  an  ascendency  over  Immen- 
sikofl’s  mind,  and  use«l  his  power  to  borrow  half- 
crowns  of  her  when  his  own  purse  was  low.  Tliis 
happened  veiy  ofU*n,  for,  although  he  drew  an 
enormous  salary,  he  lived  above  his  income,  and  as 
he  could  not  hold  enough  to  oat  and  drink  his  mon¬ 
ey  away,  he  gambled  with  cards,  and  played  at 
billiards,  stauding  on  a  chair,  till  it  was  all  gone, 
and  he  was  pretty  deeply  in  debt.  When  he  left 
the  chair  in  the  billiard-room  it  was  only  to  mount 
on  another  in  the  parlor  of  the  caravan  and  whis¬ 
per  an  order,  rather  than  a  request,  into  the  ear  of 
the  benevolent  giantess  for  a  loan  to  pay  for  his 
dinner.  She  utcd  to  declare  that  there  was  some¬ 
thing  in  his  eye  which  made  it  impossible  for  her 
to  refuse  him ;  and  so  she  would  always  dip  into 
the  old  school  satchel  in  which  she  kept  her  sav¬ 
ings,  and  give  him  what  he  wanted.  He  would 
then  eat  a  whole  kidney  for  his  supper,  and  drink 
a  cruetful  of  wine,  and  when  the  latter  had  got  in¬ 
to  his  head,  would  make  such  a  commotion  in  the 
tent  that  to  pacify  him  she  was  generally  obliged  to 
give  him  a  shilling  more.  He  saw  her  dip  so  often 
in  the  satchel  that  he  fancied  its  contents  were  pro¬ 
portioned  to  its  size ;  and  one  dav,  he,  as  it  were 
ordered  her  to  marry  him,  which  sW*  was  too  weak 
to  refuse  to  do.  He  told  her  to  keep  their  inten¬ 
tion  a  secret  from  me,  and  she  obeyed,  although 
I  had  hitherto  liecn  her  chosen  confidant.  Takinjj 
advantage  of  my  absence  in  the  town,  he  ortlered 
a  van  to  be  sent  round  to  the  door  of  the  caravan 
one  evening,  as  if  some  furniture  w’ere  to  be  re¬ 
moved,  and  by  this  means  conveyed  her  to  a  neigh¬ 
boring  railway  station.  Mean  to  the  last,  he  made 
her  pay  the  expenses  of  her  own  elopement,  for 
the  van  was  discharged  with  her  money.  When  I 
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c»me  back  I  found  nobody  but  the  jaguar  in  the 
tent,  and  a  note  written  on  a  sheet  of  brown  paper 
from  Immensikoff,  asking  my  forgiveness. 

I  was  angry  enough  at  the  moment,  as  may  be 
supposed,  but  I  made  the  best  of  it ;  and  what  with 
turning  myself  into  an  aborigine,  and  advertising 
the  beast  as  a  tiger,  I  managed  to  keep  a  roof 
over  my  head.  But  I  always  kept  on  the  lookout 
for  a  new  giantess,  —  I  made  up  my  mind  to  have 
no  mor*  to  do  with  dwarfs,  —  and  one  day,  some 
months  after  my  loss,  I  found  one  on  show  in  a 
very  inferor  locality  of  the  town  of  Portsmouth. 

I  paid  w  penny,  and  went  in.  It  was  Miss  Im- 
mensikon  !  She  gave  a  sob  when  she  saw  me  that 
frightened  the  people  out,  and  when  they  were 
gone  she  gave  lull  vent  to  her  feelings,  till  the  very 
glasses  in  the  room  seemed  to  share  her  sorrow. 

0,  how  changed  she  was  I  Professionally,  per¬ 
haps,  the  change  was  for  the  better,  for  she  was 
DOW  BO  thin  that  she  IcxAed  at  least  nine  feet  high ; 
bat  as  a  woman  it  was  painful  to  behold  her.  In 
jjate  of  her  looks,  however,  I  told  her  I  hojHjd  I 
saw  her  in  good  health,  and  I  even  inquired  after 
her  husband.  The  mention  of  his  name  8<x)n 
brought  her  whole  story. to  her  lips.  He  was  alive 
and  depraved  as  ever,  and  had  lately  quite  given 
op  exlubiting,  and  taken  to  playing  at  nine-pins 
with  a  cricket-ball,  in  which  sport  he  was  engaged 
when  I  found  his  wife. 

His  sole  object  in  marrying  her  had,  it  appears, 
been  to  live  on  her  earnings,  and  do  no  work  him¬ 
self,  for  there  was  nt)thiug  he  hated  so  much  as  keep¬ 
ing  himself  clean  fm*  company.  But  he  veiy  soon 
discovered  that  her  slender  store  would  not  suflice 
to  support  his  extravagance  for  a  month,  for,  care¬ 
ful,  as  rfie  had  been,  she  had  long  had  to  send  re¬ 
mittances  to  her  father  and  uncle  in  Podolia,  —  both 
oants,  —  besi(ies  ministering  to  her  suitor’s  wants. 
He  had  simply  been  deceived  by  the  size  of  the 
bag  in  which  she  kept  her  savings,  and  he  was  mean 
enough  to  be  revenged  on  her  tor  the  failure  of  his 
own  mercenary  cajculations.  Forgetting  that  he 
bad  undertaken  to  cherish  and  protect  her,  he  be- 
^  to  treat  her  with  studied  cruelty,  though  for  a 
time  this  cruelty  was  not  of  such  a  charivcter  as 
made  it  easy  for  her  to  complain.  He  was  simply 
neglectful,  and  appeared  to  be  unconscious  of  the 
existence  of  his  wife ;  and  one  day,  when,  having 
inst  touched  her  brow  with  his  lips  in  response  to 
Wr  tearful  entreaty,  he  was  asked  if  that  was  the 
kiss  of  duty  or  the  kiss  of  affection  ;  he  replied  that 
he  declined  to  answer  the  (question. 

Thenceforth  he  threw  ofi  alt  concealment  and  all 
restraint,  and,  like  the  wolf  in  the  fable,  never  suf¬ 
fered  himself  to  be  at  a  loss  for  an  excuse  lor  tlie 
indulgence  of  his  ill-wiU.  Her  housewifely  care 
was  something  nmiarkable,  and  when,  after  prying 
mto  all  the  angles  of  their  lodring,  he  failed  to  find 
any  dust  which  had  escaped  her  broom,  he  would 
turn  round  and  bitterly  taunt  her  with  the  partition 
of  Poland,  as  if  fdK>  had  had  a  hand  in  tliat  crime ; 
and  he  wonld  positively  ask  her  what  she  thought 
of  the  battle  eSf  Warsaw  when  she  ventured  to  re¬ 
monstrate  with  him  for  playing  at  loo  till  two 
o’clock  in  the  morning. 

Sometimes  his  ill-treatment  seemed  to  be  dictated 
l*_y  _the  most  fiendish  malignity.  Under  pretence  of 
liking  fresh-cooked  food,  he  would  order  her  to  make 
a  pudding  fiir  their  dinner  of  a  size  proportionable 
to  his  own  appetite  and  nature,  and,  halving  this 
mragre  dish  with  tlie  penknife  which  he  used  at  ta¬ 
ble,  Would  ironically  bid  her  “  fall  to  ”  on  a  portion 


that,  while  it  was  ample  enough  to  serve  for  his  ne¬ 
cessities,  would  not  make  her  a  decent  mouthful.  It 
was  the  same  with  the  tbod  of  the  mind ;  site  had  a 
taste  lor  the  beauties  of  our  litm-ature,  and  was  ac¬ 
customed  to  enjoy  the  classics  in  folios,  but  he  in¬ 
sisted  on  her  reading  them  in  diamond  ^itions. 

These  were  the  main  points  of  the  story  she  told 
me,  with  many  tears,  and  in  a  manner  that  would 
have  touched  a  heart  of  stone.  When  she  paused 
she  drew  out  a  handkerchief  to  wipe  her  eyes,  and 
in  doing  so  she  accidentally  brought  out  of  her  pock¬ 
et  a  garment  which  turned  out  to  be  the  dwarTs 
great-coat,  and  which  had  found  its  way  there  in  a 
manner  she  could  not  account  lor,  except  that  she 
had  taken  it  up  unknowingly  in  one  of  those  period¬ 
ical  fits  of  mental  distraction  caused  by  hw  bus- 
band’s  brutal  behavior.  It  often  happened,  she  in¬ 
formed  me,  that  she  fell  into  little  mistakes  of  this 
kind  in  tidying  u[)  the  place ;  but  Minnikin  made 
no  allowance  for  them ;  on  the  contrary,  they  served 
him  as  excuses  for  further  ill-treatment ;  and  he  bad 
once  indulged  in  horrul  excesses  of  violence  because 
she  had  inadvertently  made  an  apron-string  of  his 
dress-cravat. 

I  totrfe  my  leave  of  her  withont  waiting  to  see  the 
dwarf,  and  told  her  in  all  sincerity  how  sorry  I  felt 
to  see  her  thus  placed  in  the  power  of  a  tyrant.  I 
felt  that,  whatever  my  own  mislbi’tunes  were  in  los¬ 
ing  her  services,  they  were  as  nothing  compared 
with  her  own  in  surrendering  her  freedom  and  hap¬ 
piness  to  a  wretch  who  did  not  know  the  value  of 
his  possession ;  and  1  was  so  anxious  to  be  of  service 
to  her  that  I  made  up  my  mind  to  open  my  own  poor 
show  at  the  other  end  of  the  town,  in  c^er  tliat  I 
might  have  an  opjKirtunity  of  seeing  her  from  time 
to  time.  I  did  so,  and  made  several  calls,  pajing 
for  admission  eac-h  time,  for  I  was  determined  to  be 
in  no  way  beholden  to  a  man  I  detested. 

It  was  beautiful  to  see  her  in  the  intervals  of  the 
levees  ‘trying  to  become  a  good  wife  to  Minnikin  ;  * 
not  only  pertbrming  the  household  work  with  the 
greatest  care,  and  making  the  piKklings  so  small  that 
they  looked  like  dumplings  in  her  hand,  but  even 
trying  to  bring  her  capacious  mind  into  haimony 
with  the  narrow  understanding  of  her  lord.  Her 
views  were  naturally  broader  than  his,  for  his  head 
was  certainly  not  larger  than  a  Spanish  onion ;  but 
she  tried  to  narrow  them  by  all  the  means  in  her 
^wer,  and  sometimes  she  succeeded  by  a  great  ef¬ 
fort  in  forming  a  false  judgment  on  one  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  the  day.  She  would  bring  this  out  along  with 
the  materials  for  his  supper,  and  if  he  deigned  to  say 
that  he  was  inclined  to  be  of  her  opinion,  the  head¬ 
ache  it  had  cost  her  to  blunt  her  fine  perceptions  and 
to  do  violence  to  her  conscience  would  immediately 
pass  away. 

But  all  to  no  jinrpose.  One  day  I  called  upon  her, 
and  found  her  so  agitatetl  she  could  scarcely  spe^. 
That  morning  the  ruilian  had  atld^  personal  vio¬ 
lence  to  his  other  crimes.  He  loved  to  dabble  in 
household  affairs,  and  she  was  holding  him  on  her 
a  rm,  according  to  custom,  to  enable  liim  to  clean  the 
windows  of  their  dwelling,  when  an  opinion  she 
chanced  to  express  in  favor  of  the  abolition  of  the 
slave-trade  in  Brazil  excifr'd  his  ire,  and  he  struck 
her  a  blow  on  the  head  with  so  much  force  that  be 
hurt  his  thumb. 

I  could  endure  it  no  longer.  Great  as  was  my  re¬ 
luctance  to  interfere  actively  in  the  quarrels  of  a 
married  pair,  I  felt  constnuned  to  give  her  certain 
advice.  She  said  it  was  as  novel  as  it  was  terrible 
to  her  tlionghts ;  and  she  at  first  felt  extremely  reluc. 
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tant  to  take  it.  I  made  her  promise  me,  however, 
before  we  parted  that  she  would  give  it  a  trial. 

Exalting  in  the  license  given  to  his  evil  nature  by 
the  removal  of  the  last  barrier  to  the  free  course  of 
his  temper  which  duty  and  manly  feeling  had  im¬ 
posed,  the  dwarf  renewed  his  threats  of  ill-treatment 
on  his  return  home  that  night  from  a  carouse,  and 
the  next  morning  he  commanded  the  trembling  wo¬ 
man,  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  to  take  him  up  in  her 
arms  again  that  he  might  finish  the  top  panes.  In 
vain  she  suggested  a  pair  of  steps ;  he  was  inexora¬ 
ble,  and  told  her  to  hold  her  tongue.  Unfortunate¬ 
ly,  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  control  her  eyes.  He 
was  usin"  the  diy  duster  with  great  energy  to  im¬ 
part  the  final  polish,  when  he  discovered  on  it  traces 
of  a  tear  which  it  had  caught  as  it  lay  in  its  resting- 
place  on  her  shoulder.  He  turned  savagely  and  was 
about  to  strike  her  agmn,  when  she  very  deliberate¬ 
ly  let  biiti  fall ;  and  in  less  than  a  minute  he  came 
to  the  ground  with  a  terrible  noise. 

Half  stunned  as  he  was,  however,  he  was  about 
to  rise  for  retaliation,  not  doubting  that  his  punish¬ 
ment  was  owing  to  her  inadvertence,  when  she  saved 
him  the  effort  by  lifting  him  in  mid-air  with  one 
hand,  in  the  same  way  as  one  lifts  a  favorite  cat, 
and,  with  the  other,  belaboring  him  till  the  dust 
flew  out  of  his  little  coat.  She  then,  although  it 
was  early  in  the  day,  put  him  to  bed,  and  orfered 
him  not  to  utter  a  syllable  for  his  life.  He  was  so 
much  astonished  and  so  frightened  that  hitherto  he 
had  not  been  able  to  speak ;  nut  no  sooner  did  he  find 
himself  in  temporary  quiet,  than  he  made  an  effort 
to  regain  his  moral  supremacy  by  opening  his  mouth. 
But  his  wife  at  once  assumed  a  determined  expres¬ 
sion  of  countenance,  and  he  gave  way.  He  hid  his 
head  beneath  the  bedclothes,  and  lay  quite  still  in 
that  position  the  rest  of  the  day.  It  was  quite  a  rev¬ 
elation  to  him  that  she  could  hit  so  hard,  and  he  re¬ 
flected  on  it  with  considerable  profit. 

•  As  for  the  gentle  creating  who  had  administered 
the  lesson  to  mm,  as  soon  as  her  first  excitement  was 
over,  she  felt  quite  broken  down,  and  she  was  obliged 
to  close  the  show  for  the  day,  “  in  consequence  of  the 
indisposition  of  the  proprietor,”  as  the  notice  stated. 
After  she  had  done  that,  and  placed  a  little  refresh¬ 
ment  on  a  chair  by  Minnikin’s  bedside,  she  with¬ 
drew  to  her  own  room,  where  she  spent  some  time  in 
weeping  over  a  love-letter  written  on  the  back  of  a 
railway-ticket,  and  a  little  wisp  of  hair,  which  were 
the  sole  memorials  of  affection  she  had  ever  received 
from  her  cruel  lord. 

She  was  sorry,  and,  if  the  truth  must  be  told, 
afraid,  for  such  was  the  influence  of  habit,  that  it 
was  difficult  for  her  to  divest  herself  of  the  belief 
that  Minnikin  was  physically  as  well  as  morally  the 
very  embodiment  of  irresistible  force.  She  thought 
her  present  victory  over  him  was  entirely  due  to 
chance  and  her  own  wild  temerity,  and  sh^  fully  ex¬ 
pected  to  feel  the  weight  of  his  vengeance  on  the 
morrow.  At  the  Very  moment  these  reflections  were 
passing  through  her  mind,  Minnikin  was  asking  him¬ 
self  in  a  kind  of  sickening  terror  whether  it  was  like¬ 
ly  she  would  beat  him  again  that  day.  So  that  each, 
as  we  see,  knowing  notmng  of  the  night  of  the  oth¬ 
er,  was  ready  to  give  in ;  and  victory  was  only  wait¬ 
ing  to  declare  for  the  first  claimant. 

Matters  were  in  this  state  when  immensikoff,  with 
scarcely  concealed  terror,  entered  the  room  where 
Minnikin  lay,  in  the  morning,  and  began  making  the 
preparations  for  a  simple  mesJ.  She  carried  the 
cups  and  saucers  most  tenderly,  lest  their  rattle 
should  wake  the  terrible  creature  who,  she  hoped, 


was  as  yet  unconscious  of  her  presence,  for  she 
had  not  dared  to  look.  The  terrible  creature, 
on  his  part,  was  awake  enough,  and  was  noiselessly 
shifting  about  beneath  his  coverlet  in  order  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  best  possible  position  for  receiving  what  he 
did  not  doubt  would  be  the  speedy  visitation  of  that 
dreaded  hand.  He  had  gradually  advanced  one 
eye  beyond  the  coverlet,  and  then  the  other,  and 
finally  had  brought  his  little  nose  to  light.  It  was 
much  changed  since  yesterday.  Anxiety*  writes 
its  record  on  this  feature  more  than  any  other.  It 
was  round  at  the  end,  and  flushed  with  insolence 
and  wine  the  morning  before ;  but  now  you  could 
have  picked  up  seed  with  it,  it  was  brought  to  such 
a  point,  and  all  its  color  had  fled.  It  was  at  the 
moment  that  the  nose  appeared  that  Immensikoff, 
stealing  a  timid  glance  towards  the  bed,  beheld  H 
standing  sharply  defined  between  the  two  eager 
eyes. 

Women  are  not  always  good  physiognomists.  She 
thought  the  nose  boded  fury  and  dire  revenge,  and 
all  her  little  remnant  of  firmness  gave  way.  She 
ran  hastily  across  the  apartment,  and  was  about  to 
tender  a  weak  woman’s  submission  to  authority  on 
her  knees,  when,  to  her  inexpressible  surprise,  the 
dwarf  boimded  from  his  bed  with  a  yell  of  terror, 
and  throwing  himself  at  her  feet,  implored  mercy 
in  the  most  abject  terms,  and  promised  repentance 
and  amendment.  He  had  simply  mistaken  her  in¬ 
tention,  and  he  was  conquered.  She  was  sensible 
enough  to  conceal  her  real  feelings,  and  she  ob¬ 
tained  ftom  him  the  most  solemn  guarantees  of 
good  behavior  before  she  allowed  him  to  get  up  and 
take  his  breakfast. 

When  I  called  three  days  after,  I  found  the 
dwarf  for  the  first  time  at  home,  and  attending  to 
his  work.  He  was  industriously  exhibiting  himself 
as  Napoleon  and  as  Cupid,  while  his  wife  was  tak¬ 
ing  the  repose  so  necessary  after  her  protracted  ex¬ 
ertions.  He  took  me  in  to  see  her,  and  called  her 
“  Poppit,”  and  she  seemed  to  be  completely  happy. 

They  are  both  now  at  work  in  my  show  again, 
and  a  more  affectionate  couple  does  not  exist.  She 
often  thanks  me,  when  Minnikin  is  out  of  hearing, 
for  teaching  her  that  it  is  sometimes  good  to  pay 
the  oppressor  in  his  own  coin. 

THE  MATRIMONIAL  AGENT. 

London  supplies  the  fashionable  districts  of 
Paris  with  pickpockets,  —  why,  it  is  difficult  to 
comprehend,  as  Frenchmen,  as  a  rule,  have  greater 
delicacy  of  touch  than  the  broad-digited  sons  of 
Albion.  Paris,  in  return,  sends  us  clever  swindlers 
of  various  types,  whose  main  field  of  action,  how¬ 
ever,  appears  to  be  the  city  and  its  purlieus,  possi¬ 
bly  because  the  western  mstricts  are  too  overrun 
by  our  native-born  sharpers,  who,  spite  of  their  un¬ 
doubted  inventive  genius,  nevertheless  rarely  seem 
to  hit  upon  the  same  ultra-refined  way  of  fleecing 
particular  sections  of  the  community  as  their  Paris¬ 
ian  brethren  practise  with  such  marked  success. 

The  one  imposition,  on  a  grand  scale,  which 
flourishes  in  Paris,  unrestrained  by  the  law,  is  the 
Matrimonial  Agency.  One  can  understand  the 
immense  field  it  has  open  to  it  in  a  country  like 
France,  where  marriages  are  ftu:  more  affairs  of  the 
purse  than  of  the  heart,  and  where  every  female 
servant,  and  every  shop-girl,  even,  saves  up  her 
“  dot  ”  as  her  only  chance  of  obtaining  a  partner 
for  life.  The  most  important  of  these  agencies 
send  out  their  circulars  quarterly  to  all  the  h<mmes 
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d’affaires  in  France ;  and  an  extract  from  one  of 
these  documents,  that  has  accidentally  come  beneath 
our  notice,  deserves  to  be  given  verbatim. 

«I  entertain  the  conviction,  monsieur,  that  in 
your  neighborhood  —  or,  at  any  rate,  among  your 
connections  —  you  will  either  know  or  chance  to 
hear  of  certain  young  ladies  who  may  happen  to 
be  placed  in  the  embturassing  position  of  not  being 
able  to  contract  a  suitable  marriage,  either  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  their  tastes  or  their  just  pretensions. 

I  venture,  therefore,  to  do  myself  the  pleasure  of 
furnishing  you  with  an  epitome  of  those  actual  and 
geriously  disposed  parties  of  whom  I  have  the  honor 
to  be  the  intermediary. 

“  1.  A  foreign  prince,  well  known  in  the  highest 
circles  for  his  irreproachable  manners  and  agreeable 
physiognomy.  He  is  thirty-four  years  of  age,  and 
to  from  eight  hundred  thousand  to  a  million  irtincs 
of  fortune,  with  carriages,  horses,  &c. 

“  2.  A  magistrate,  thirty-five  years  of  age,  and 
with  an  income  of  a  hundred  thousand  francs. 

“  3.  Several  doctors,  twenty-five  to  thirty-five 
years  of  age,  and  possessing  incomes  ranging  from 
twenty  to  Imy  thousand  francs. 

“4.  Numerous  merchants,  &c.  from  twenty-five 
to  forty  years  of  age,  with  incomes  varying  from 
twenty  to  thirty  thousand  francs. 

“  6.  Some  ‘  rentiers,’  fi^m  forty  to  fifty  years  of 
age,  and  with  from  thirty  thousand  to  a  hundred 
thousand  ft^cs  income.” 

This  circular,  curious  in  many  respects,  has, 
however,  nothing  novel  about  it.  It  would  be 
necessary  that  one  should  never  have  looked  into  a 
French  newspaper  to  ignore  the  various  temptations 
to  which  these  high-pnests  of  Hymen  make  a  point 
of  incessantly  exposing  all  who  happen  to  be  single. 

The  matrimonial  agent,  with  whom  just  now  we 
are  more  particularly  concerned,  invariably  has  on 
the  books  of  his  establishment  all  that  can  be  wished 
for,  and everythingjinoreover,  would  appear  to  be 
of  the  very  best.  Tliere  are  blondes  ana  brunettes, 
short  and  tall,  stout  and  thin  ones,  of  high  birth  or 
high  connections,  and  of  both  sexes.  He  has,  in 
&ct,  all  colors,  all  sizes,  all  shapes,  and  all  qualities. 
The  price,  moreover,  is  not  absolute ;  he  will  per¬ 
mit  us  to  bargain  with  him,  although  he  does  not 
neglect  to  inform  us  that  his  extensive  connections 
assure  an  incontestable  superiority  to  his  articles 
over  those  of  other  estabhshments.  His  clientele, 
he  infoms  us,  comprises  the  dike  of  society  only. 

The  originator  of  this  singular  avocation  has  re¬ 
tired  on  the  fortune  and  the  nonors  he  derived  from 
the  successful  pursuit  of  it ;  but  his  successors,  who 
continue  to  preach  the  scriptural  doctrine  of  in¬ 
crease  and  multiply,  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
equally  fortunate  in  mating  tneir  clients,  for  one 
sees  the  same  advertisement  constantly  repeated. 
“It  is  desired  to  marry  a  young  lady,  possessing 
thirty  thousand  francs  a  year,  to  an  individual  of 
an  honorable  profession.  Fortune  less  a  consider¬ 
ation  than  strictly  moral  conduct.” 

The  advertisement  occasionally  varies,  and  one 
is  enabled  to  make  a  selection  from  a  thousand 
fiancs  a  year  up  to  two  hundred  thousand,  from 

S'ed  fifteen  to  awd  seventy.  Address,  post-paid, 
o.  — ,  Avenue  hrontaigne. 

One  day  a  representative  of  that  conunon  class 
of  young  men  who  exhaust  all  their  patrimony  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  few  years  of  their  liberty,  presented 
himself,  over  head  and  ears  in  debt,  to  one  of  these 
matrimonial  agents,  having  come  to  extricate  him¬ 
self  from  his  difficulties  by  uniting  himself  to  a 


pretended  dowry  of  three  thousand  firancs  a  year, 
a  modest  and  probable  enough  dowry.  After  a  few 
preliminary  explanations,  the  agent  asked  him,  ac¬ 
cording  to  custom,  for  two  hundred  francs  for  ex¬ 
penses,  at  which  the  disabused  suitor  shrugged  his 
shoulders,  and  naively  observed,  — 

“  Is  it  likely,  I  ask  you,  that  I  should  think  of 
tying  myself  to  a  wife  if  I  was  in  possession  of  a 
couple  of  hundred  francs  ?  ” 

No  reply  could  be  made  to  so  pertinent  an  ob¬ 
servation,  and  tbe  negotiation,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
fell  to  the  ground. 

Bachelors  who  have  lost  everything  need  a  dowry 
to  refill  their  purse,  and  a  nurse  for  their  rheu¬ 
matism.  They  notice  one  morning  in  the  news¬ 
paper,  between  the  “  Eau  de  melisse  des  Cannes  ” 
and  “  Machines  silencieux  k  coudre,”  an  advertise¬ 
ment  of  a  lady  wishing  to  many-,  and  who  is  hand¬ 
some,  young,  witty,  m^est,  and  amiable,  and,  best 
of  all,  who  is  ballasted  with  thirty  thousand  francs 
a  year  Address  (as  usual)  No.  — ,  Avenue  Mon¬ 
taigne. 

At  least  one  individual  out  of  the  thousands  who 
read  the  advertisement  will  be  certain  to  think  this 
the  very  thing  to  suit  him,  and  will  make  a  point 
of  writing  to  the  address  indicated.  Two  days 
afterwards  an  answer  arrives.  With  a  trembling 
hand  he  opens  the  envelope,  and  with  palpitating 
heart  devours  the  reply,  the  purport  of  wroc^  how¬ 
ever,  will  simply  be,  that  “  afiairs  of  this  nature 
cannot  be  discussed  freely  by  correspondence.” 
He  is  begged,  therefore,  to  favor  the  agent  with  a 
call  at  No.  — ,  Avenue  Montaigne,  and  he  shall 
receive  further  information.  In  conclusion  he  is 
assured  that,  having  been  the  first  to  reply  to  the 
advertisement,  a  preference  will  be  accorded  him. 

The  bureau  of  the  agent  at  the  address  indicated 
turns  out  to  be  in  a  very  fine  house,  all  the  windows 
of  which  look  into  the  street.  A  footman  in  live^ 
introduces  the  would-be  bridegroom  into  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  salon  furnished  with  exquisite  taste,  and  the 
open  folding-doors  of  which  permit  him  to  see  on 
the  right  and  on  the  left  what  appears  to  be  a  suite 
of  splendid  apartments.  Everything  breathes  of 
love  and  marri^e;  copies  of  Watteau’s  Isle  of 
Cytherea  and  "Veronese’s  Marriage  of  Cana,  with 
kindred  subjects,  adorn  the  walls.  The  timepiece 
is  surmounted  by  an  amatory  shepherd  and  shep¬ 
herdess,  above  whom  hover  a  pan*  of  billing  and 
cooing  doves.  The  candelabra  are  formed  of  torches 
of  Hymen,  Cupids  gambol  in  the  angles  of  the  ceil¬ 
ing,  and  the  tables  are  covered  with  books,  all 
treating  of  the  one  eternal  subject,  from  the  loves 
of  angds  to  the  loves  of  plants.  And  as  if  to  com¬ 
plete  the  pictmre  a  couple  of  pretty  children,  a 
Cupidon  and  a  Psyche,  in  knickerbockers  and 
crinoline,  are  playing  upon  the  hearth-rug. 

A  bell  rings,  and  soon  the  agent  makes  his  ap¬ 
pearance,  with  innumerable  apolc^es  for  having 
kept  his  visitor  waiting,  pleading  the  numerous  af¬ 
fairs  he  has  on  hand  as  his  excuse.  At  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  this  exordium  he  wipes  his  brows  with  an 
embroidered  cambric  handkerchief;  then  rings  the 
bell  and  orders  a  basin  of  soup,  which  is  served  to 
bim  in  a  silver  bowl  by  the  servant  who  answered 
the  door.  The  agent  expresses  surprise  at  his  per¬ 
forming  this  duty,  —  asks  him  where  Pierre,  Joseph, 
and  Fran9ois  are,  to  which  the  lackey  replies, 
without  a  moment’s  hesitation,  that  the  first  has 
gone  to  the  bank,  the  second  about  tbe  box  at  the 
Opera,  and  the  third  upon  the  business  of  M.  le 
Comte,  who  called  yesterday. 
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How  should  the  visitor  esct^  being  dazzled  by 
such  deceitful  appearances,  —  for  they  are  appear¬ 
ances  only  ?  the  one  footman  he  has  seen  being 
Pierre,  Joseph,  Fran9ois,  and  himself^  who,  in  fact, 
does  everything. 

The  foregoing  is  the  prologue  ;  now  commences 
the  comedy. 

The  agent :  “  Monsieur,  Avill  you  kindly  explain 
the  object  of  vour  visit  ?  ” 

Thus  calleti  upon,  the  visitor  produces  the  letter 
he  has  received,  and  at  the  same  time  hands  the 
agent  his  card,  saying,  — 

“  I  had  the  honor,  as  you  will  remember,  of  writ¬ 
ing  to  you  on  the  subject  of  the  advto'tisement  in 
the  ‘  Figaro  ’  of  Wednesday  last.  When  can  I  be 
present^  to  the  lady  ?  ” 

“  Excuse  me,  but  you  arc  proceeding  a  little  too 
fast ;  allow  me,  first  of  all,  to  ask  you  a  few  ques¬ 
tions.  Have  you  any  profession  ?  ” 

«  No.” 

“  Any  fortune  ?  ” 

“  Nothing  to  speak  of:  but  1  have  great  expec¬ 
tations.” 

y  Umph  1  How  about  your  antecedents  ?  ” 

“  You  are  at  liberty  to  make  any  inquiry  you 
think  requisite.” 

And  so  the  conversation  j)roceeds,  kept  up  by 
the  agent  solely  with  the  object  of  measuring  the 
precise  degree  of  intelligence  which  his  visitor — 
soon  to  be  his  victim  —  possesses,  and  to  satisfy  lum- 
self  what  precautions  it  is  necessary  should  Im  tak¬ 
en,  so  that  he  may  not  be  too  much  compromised,  in 
the  event  of  a  subsequent  explosion.  Suddenly  he 
rises  and  produces  a  book  of  photographs  ;  refers  to 
the  index,  and  opens  the  volume  at  a  particular 
page,  where  he  points  out  the  portrait  of  a  liandsome 
young  lady,  whose  attractions  he  highly  extols.  His 
visitor  cannot  resist  admitting  these  eulogies  to  be 
merited. 

A  moment  of  silence  now  ensues,  during  which 
the  pair  eye  each  oth<T.  The  conversation  is  re¬ 
sumed  by  the  agent,  who  says,  with  an  air  of  pei> 
feet  frankness,  — 

“  ITiere  is  no  need  to  go  beating  about  tlu*  bush ; 
let  ns  come  at  once  to  the  point.  In  the  event  of 
evcTj'thing  being  satisfactorily  arranged,  my  terms 
will  be  five  per  cent  upon  the  dowry.” 

“  That  is  fair  enough.” 

“  Payable,  mind,  when  you  receive  it.” 

“  I  am  perfectly  agreeable.” 

And  in  truth  it  would  be  tlie  height  of  ill-breed¬ 
ing  to  refuse  to  pay  such  a  slender  commission, 
askeil  so  courteously  by  a  man  who  procures  you  a 
fortune,  of  wliich  you  stand  so  grt'atly  in  need,  and, 
as  he  assures  you,  a  charming  bride,  who,  though 
not  an  object  of  equal  necessity,  is  still  a  treasure 
in  herself.  Tlje  affair  is,  therefore,  settled ;  but 
before  proceeding  further,  the  agent  requires  to  be 
inmnred  against  his  expenses  for  inqiuries,  messages, 
postages,  &c.,  which  seems  reasonable  enough. 
These  expenses  var}’  according  as  the  suitor  is 
more  or  less  credulous  and  the  dowry  large  or 
smalL  In  the  present  instance,  the  agent  asks 
three  himdred  francs.  “For  another  couple  of 
hundred,”  he  adds,  “  you  may  become  a  subscriber 
to  my  establishment  for  an  entire  year,  which  will 
give  you  the  run  of  it,  and  confer  on  ^  ou  the  right 
of  being  presented  to  all  the  eligible  ladies  I  have 
on  my  hooks,  —  and  I  have  them  mounting  up  to 
sixty  thousand  firancs, — within  that  period,  until 
you  succeed  in  suiting  yourself.” 

The  gull  in  the  present  instance,  being  as  merce¬ 


nary  a.s  he  is  simple,  pays  the  five  hundred  francs, 
and  receives  in  exchange  for  his  money  a  memo¬ 
randum,  upon  stamped  paper,  setting  forth  the 
conditions  of  the  engagement,  and  for  registerinv 
which  he  is  charged  another  ten  francs.  Oin 
would-be  Benedict  now  awaits  with  juvenile  ardor 
the  moment  when  the  first  interview  is  to 
place. 

In  a  day  or  two  he  receives  a  letter  fh>m  the 
agent,  making  an  appointment  to  present  him,  at 
No.  — ,  Avenue  Montaigne.  It  is  needless  to  saj 
that  he  dresses  himself  with  scrupulous  care,  be¬ 
stows  the  entire  morning,  in  fact,  upon  his  toilet, 
and  calls  to  mind  all  the  more  graceful  compliments 
that  he  lias  heard  addi-cssed  to  fiancees  on  the  .sta^e. 
His  part  duly  rehearsed,  he  hasU-ns  to  the  appoint¬ 
ment  before  the  prescribed  tune,  and  is  ushered 
into  the  drawing-room. 

The  agent  is  awaiting  him,  and  gives  him  a  few 
hints  resjKieting  the  young  lady’s  tastes  ;  she  is 
musical,  ^'course;  is  an  entomologist,  and  manam 
a  three-wheel  velocipede  very  gracefully,  he  is  twd. 
Tliis  will  guide  him  in  his  selection  of  subjects  for 
conversation. 

The  lady  soon  after  arrives,  escorted  by  her 
aunt,  and  is  found  to  answer  all  the  expL‘ctationi 
raised  by  her  {xirtrait.  She  glances  modestly  at 
her  expected  lord  and  master,  displays  a  paw  of 
pretty  feet  peeping  beneath  a  coquettish  petticoat 
as  she  gathers  her  rnhe  a  queue  around  her  while 
seating  herself,  converses  charmingly  yet  with  be¬ 
coming  diffidence,  and,  indeed,  is  altogether  fasci¬ 
nating.  The  aunt,  too,  seems  a  very  nice  sort  of  a 
person,  and  not  too  strict  a  chaperone.  In  due 
course  the  interview  comes  to  an  end,  and  the 
ladies  prepare  to  take  their  departure;  when  the 
dupe  proposes  to  the  agent  to  escort  them,  but  finds 
himself  restrained,  —  it  would  be  indelicate  at  this 
early  perioil  of  their  acquaintance,  he  is  told. 

ITiis,  however,  is  not  the  true  reason :  the  fact 
is,  the  ladies  do  not  leave  the  house,  and  it  is  im¬ 
portant  the  dupe  should  not  know  this.  Niece  and 
aunt  are  hired  at  so  much  a  day,  and  are  clothed 
and  boarded  into  the  bargain.  They  have  every 
description  of  toilet  necessary  to  their  transforma¬ 
tion  provided  for  them,  and  iu«  of  fair  or  dark  com¬ 
plexions,  and  quiet  or  coquettish  in  their  attire, 
according  to  the  tastes  of  diffenmt  clients,  —  the 
aunt,  it  should  be  mentioned,  has  a  supposititious 
“  dot  ”  of  her  own,  sufficiently  large  to  tempt  the 
cupidity  of  the  unwary.  This  facility  of  being  one 
individual  to-day  and  another  to-morrow  is  not 
without  its  advantages,  in  case  the  dupe  should 
lodge  any  complaint ;  for  he  would  fail  to  describe 
the  woman  accurately,  and  the  authorities  would 
feel  themselves  embarrassed  at  the  outset. 

Every  time  that  niece  and  aunt  are  about  to  be 
presentwl  to  a  client,  the  footman  sets  the  door-bell 
ringing  with  a  broom ;  whereupon  the  agent  an¬ 
nounces  to  his  visitor  that  they  have  arrived.  Af¬ 
ter  the  first  interview,  he  insinuates,  mildly,  that  it 
would  advance  the  negotiation  if  they  were  asked 
to  accept  of  a  breakfast,  “  as  at  table  one  speaks 
more  freely,  especially  after  a  glass  of  champagne,” 
and  volunteers  to  use  his  powers  of  porsna«ion  to 
induce  them  to  accept  the  invitation.  “  If  it  can 
be  managed,”  be  adds,  “  yon  can  then  very  well 
offer  to  escOTt  them  home.”  The  agent  gives  the 
dupe  to  understand  that  the  breakfest  must  take 
place  at  No.  — ,  Avenue  Montsugne,  and  proposes  to 
provide  it  for  four  people  for  sixty  francs  :  “  which 
IS  dirt  cheap,”  he  observes;  “but  as  he  has  the 
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wine  in  his  cellar  he  does  not  drive  bargains  with 
friends. 

At  breakfast  the  table  is  covered  with  solid  cold 
dishes,  in  the  English  lashion,  —  a  large  joint  of 
roast  beef,  a  ham,  and  a  superb  turkey.  Th<(  ladies 
partake  of  the  hors-d’oeuvres  only  and  the  side 
dishes,  and  firmly  refuse  when  either  a  slice  of  teef 
or  turkey  is  offered  them.  It  is  the  same  with  the 
“  sweets,”  simply  because  the  {wincipal  dishes  have, 
like  themselves,  to  be  served  up  again  to  other  sub¬ 
scribers  to  the  Matrimonial  Agency  in  the  Avenue 
Montaigne. 

Under  one  pretext  or  another,  they  manage  to 
leave  the  table  before  the  conclusion  of  the  repast. 
One  of  them  finds  herself  indis}x>sed,  or  the  aunt 
has  an  apjwintmcnt  with  the  family  notary,  or,  as  a 
last  resource,  the  agent  desires  a  few  minutes’  im¬ 
portant  conversation  with  the  du])e,  who,  at  any 
rate,  does  not  see  them  home.  After  their  pretend¬ 
ed  departure  the  agent,  while  assuring  him  that 
everything  is  progressing  most  favorably,  delicately 
insinuates  that  before  proceeding  further  it  is  abso¬ 
lutely  reejuisite  to  send  to  his  native  place  to  ob¬ 
tain  precise  information,  not  only  respecting  him- 
selfi  out  his  family  and  connections.  The  guai^ians 
of  the  young  lady  insist  on  this  course  being  taken. 
An  early  day  is  ajipointcd  to  arrange  the  prelimi¬ 
naries,  and  on  going  to  the  agent’s,  the  du{)0  finds 
the  lady  and  her  aunt  there,  —  by  the  merest 
chance.  In  their  jiresence  a  clerk  is  summoned 
and  the  necessary  indications  drawn  up  in  writ- 
ing. 

The  clerk’s  expenses  and  time,  together  twenty 
fhmes  a  day,  for  say  a  week,  as  two  days  will  be 
consumed  in  travelling,  with  eighty  francs  for  rail¬ 
way  and  diligence  fare,  will  have  to  be  paid.  The 
client  hesitates  at  this  new  drain  upon  him,  where¬ 
upon  the  aunt  in  the  most  natursJ  manner  in  the 
world  volunteers  to  bear  half  the  exjK-nses,  and,  to 
set  the  dupe  an  example,  jircKluces  her  jmrse,  an 
elegant  knitted  bead  one,  and  hands  the  agent  her 
diare.  With  the  view  of  paying  court  the  dupe 
admires  the  purse  ;  is  informed  —  as  indeed  he 
sarmisi‘d  —  that  it  was  made  by  the  niece,  and  the 
acceptance  of  it  is  forced  uixm  him  by  the  aunt, 
who  will  listen  to  no  refusal.  As  iron  must  be 
beaUm  while  it  is  hot,  the  clerk  is  to  .'^tart  at  once, 
and  the  client  pavs  his  hundred  and  ten  francs. 

As  the  week  devoted  to  the  inquiry  is  drawing 
to  its  close  the  dupe  looks  in  at  the  agency  to  hear 
if  there  is  any  news.  The  ladies  are  not  lliere  on 
this  occasion,  but  the  agent  is,  and  he  takes  care 
to  remind  him  of  the  purse  and  the  necessity  of 
making  a  suitable  acknowledgment,  which,  under 
present  circumstances,  the  more  handsome  it  is  the 
more,  he  explains  to  the  dupe,  it  will  be  to  his 
advantage ;  for  the  niece,  he  takes  care  to  inform 
him,  win  in  all  likelihood  succeed  to  her  aunt’s  for¬ 
tune.  With  the  view  of  not  being  thought  mean 
the  dupe  presemts  the  laih’  with  a  diamond  ring 
worth  two  hundred  and  fifty  francs,  the  stone  of 
which,  remounted  as  a  pin  for  the  agent,  will  serve 
to  dazzle  future  dupes. 

Usually  by  the  time  the  week  has  elapsed  the 
clerk  is  reported  to  have  fallen  ill  in  the  country  ; 
has  met  with  a  sunstroke,  or  been  put  between 
damp  sheets,  according  to  the  season  of  the  year. 
IIjs  illness  lasts  four  days,  for  which  another 
eighty  francs  have  to  be  paid,  as  it  will  look 
exceedingly  mean  to  ask  the  aunt  to  bear  her  share 
of  this  trine.  The  dupe’s  purse-strings  are,  thcre- 
fore,  again  unloosened,  though  all  this  time  the 
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clerk  has  not  only  been  perfectly  well,  but  has 
never  even  quitted  Paris. 

At  length  the  client  grows  impatient,  and  speaks 
out ;  whereupon  the  agent  assumes  an  air  of  pro- 
Ibund  sadness,  and  announces  to  him,  with  marked 
emotion,  that  he  has  had  a  narrow  escape :  that 
his,  the  agent’s,  vigilance  and  foresight  have  saved 
him  from  a  great  misfortune,  for  he  has  discovered 
that  the  ])aternal  parent  of  the  young  lady,  respect¬ 
ing  whom  there  had  always  been  a  mystery,  bad 
been  guillotined  for  murder.  Her  own  reputation, 
too,  is  whispered  against,  and  her  pretended  for¬ 
tune  is  equally  doubtful.  The  dupe,  surprised  and 
horrified  at  this  revelation,  though  regretting  the 
money  he  has  j)aid,  cannot  but  congratulate  him¬ 
self  that  this  is  no  more,  and  leels  grateful  at  his 
escape.  He  has  paid  altogether  about  a  thousaud 
francs.  Tlie  game  is  played  out  so  far  as  he  is  con¬ 
cerned,  but  he  only  retires  to  make  way  for  some 
one  else  t^jually  mercenary  and  eqixally  foolish. 

The  Frenchman  of  go^  family,  who  has  sown 
his  wild  oats  and  got  entangled  with  usurers,  and 
who  seeks  a  wife  to  relieve  him  of  his  debts  and  to 
open  a  new  caieer  for  him,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  pro¬ 
vide  him  a  pl.acc  by  the  fi^e^ide  where  he  can  reixjse 
now  tliat  his  timbulent  eour>e  has  run  itself  out,  has 
no  need  of  the  services  of  a  matrimonial  agent  to 
accoini>lish  the  object  of  his  desires.  He  simply  be¬ 
takes  himself  to  the  family  notary  and  inquires  of 
him  whether  he  has  among  his  clients  a  young 
lady  with  a  dowry,  say,  of  eight  hundred  thousand 
francs. 

“I  have  something  better  than  that,”  replies  the 
gentleman  in  black ;  •*  I  have  a  million  and  up¬ 
wards,  half  in  laud  and  half  on  mortgage.” 

“  Bjavo  1  where  is  the  land  ?  ” 

“  In  Normandy.” 

“  Capital  1  What  age  is  your  client  ?  ” 

“  Between  twenty  and  four-and-twenty ;  you  un¬ 
derstand,  therefore,  one  is  in  no  particular  hurry.” 

‘‘  How  about  her  charms  ?  ” 

“Very  pleasant,  1  assure  you;  very  pleasant.” 

“  Come,  out  with  it ;  she  is  as  ugly  as  sin  ?  ” 
“Nothing  of  the  kind.  Her  teeth  are  a  little 
amiss,  1  admit,  but  that  is  all.  Besides,  what  does 
it  matter,  pretty  or  ugly  ?  it ’s  all  the  same  six  j 
months  after  marriage.”  j 

“  You  are  right  there,  and  may  look  upon  the  j 

business  as  settled,  if  you  will  guarantee  that  the  i 

mortgages  are  good.”  ! 

“  'They  are  first-class  investments,  —  on  property  f 

worth  tluee  millions.” 

“  'That ’s  conclusive.  Tell  me,  though,  about  her 
family.” 

“  \Vell,  this  is  not  die  brilliant  side  of  the  affair. 

She  is  the  only  daughter  of  a  builder,  so  that  she 
moves  in  rather  a  low  strata  of  society.  Her  fa¬ 
ther  is  of  little  importance.  He  will  tell  you  how 
he  came  up  to  Paris  in  his  sabots,  and  that  he  has 
made  four  millions  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow. 
Hide  fi-om  him  that  you  lie  in  bed  until  eleven 
o’clock,  as  he  has  a  theory  that  every  man  who  is 
not  up  and  about  at  five  is  a  good-for-nothing  scamp. 

As  for  the  mother,  providing  you  get  her  boxes  to 
see  the  melodramas  that  aix*  the  rage,  she  will  par¬ 
don  you  everything,  even  beating  her  daughter.” 

“Just  so.  This  worthy  couple  are  of  course 
flanked  by  any  number  of  relations,  — uncles,  aunts, 
cousins,  and  such-like  ?  ” 

“  Ej^ad  I  yes.  However,  you  see  them  all  on  the 
day  of  the  wedding,  and  next  day  —  ” 

“  Zounds  1  next  day  I  ’ll  show  every-  living  soul 
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of  them  the  door.  It  is  not  they  who  will  trouble 
me.” 

“  Not  quite  so  fast.  Listen  to  me.  You  must  be 
verj-  careful  of  old  uncle  Jalabert.  He  is  seventy- 
three,  asthmatic,  without  children,  and  has  forty 
thousand  francs  a  year.  He  has  been  in  the  army, 
and  will  recount  to  you  all  the  campai$]piB  he  has 
gone  through.  Providing  you  join  in  his  admira¬ 
tion  of  the  great  Napoleon,  he  ’ll  ask  nothing  fur¬ 
ther  of  you.  I  do  not  see,  too,  why  you  should  not 
pay  a  little  comrt  to  Aunt  Ursala,  an  elder  daughter, 
and  turned  fifty-nine.  She  will  tell  you  that  all 
men  are  rascals,  not  even  yourself  excepted ;  still, 
there  is  no  harm  in  letting  her  have  her  say,  —  it 's 
a  relief  to  her.” 

“  Tliank  you  kindly  for  all  your  hints.  I  ’ll 
devote  one  day  to  this  menagerie.  But  how  do 
you  propose  to  introduce  me  ?  ’’ 

“  That  can  be  easily  accomplished.  Come  and 
dine  with  me  and  them  on  Sunday,  and 'by  eleven 
o’clock  you  ’ll  be  betrothed.” 

“  Wliat  you  say  is  all  veiy-  fine,  but  how  do  you 
know  that  I  shall  be  accepted  ?  ” 

“  Make  your  mind  easy  on  that  score.  If  you 
had  not  turned  up  so  opportunely  I  should  have 
written  to  you.  The  pan-nts  want  to  marry  the 
girl  and  stipulate  for  a  title.  You  are  a  viscount, 
and  everybody  knows  you  go  to  Compi^gne ;  that’ s 
quite  sufficient  to  tium  the  beads  of  the  entire  trad¬ 
ing  class  in  France.” 

“  You  know  that  I  am  in  debt  ?  ” 

“  I  have  no  doubt  of  that.  What  is  the  fiirure  ?  ” 

“  In  round  numbers  about  three  himdred  thou¬ 
sand  —  ” 

“  A  mere  bagatelle.  It  is  only  making  the 
Lorlols  pay  toll  on  entering  into  the  old  nobility,  — 
a  tax  upon  armorial  bearings,  in  fact.” 

“  It ’s  understood,  then,  —  on  Sunday  next. 
Good  by.” 

On  Sunday  the  dinner  takes  place  as  arranged, 
and  everj'thing  comes  off  exactly  in  accordance 
with  the  notary’s  programme. 

Such  a  purely  business  matter  is  marriage  in 
France,  and  so  thoroughly  is  it  understood  that  in 
this  light  only  are  parents  accustomed  to  look  at  it, 
that  one  finds  a  French  writer  jocosely  proposing 
that  the  government  should  itself  establish  a  grand 
matrimonial  agency,  having  central  offices  in  Paris, 
with  branches  in  all  the  departments  and  abroad, 
and  which  should  absorb  all  the  existing  agencies, 
and  be  administered  by  a  distinct  staff  of  its  own, 
just  like  any  other  government  office.  Men  distin¬ 
guished  for  their  tact  and  the  purity  of  their  morals 
placed  at  its  head,  would,  ne  suggests,  inspire 
confidence  in  families  having  daughters  to  marry. 
Individuals  of  the  male  sex  desirous  of  having 
recourse  to  the  intermediation  of  the  agency  would 
be  required  to  furnish  full  information  respecting 
their  personal  appearance,  age,  state  of  health,  and 
family  connections,  accompanied  by  medical  certifi¬ 
cates,  abstracts  of  title-deeds,  schedules  of  valuables, 
extracts  from  registers,  together  with  legal  attesta¬ 
tions  of  regularity  of  life  and  moral  conduct.  The 
adoption  of  all  these  precautions,  the  writer  mmn- 
tains,  would  give  that  degree  of  moral  security  to 
marriage  contracts  which  unhappily  they  lack  at 
the  present  day. 

As  the  clergy  and  the  magistracy  are  the  two 
classes  best  informed  in  France,  and  brought  most 
in  contact  with  the  people  generally,  and  as,  more¬ 
over,  they  are  public  fimctionaries,  it  is  proposed 
that  they  should  be  required  to  fhmish  the  adminis¬ 


tration  of  the  agency  with  moral  portraitures  of 
individuals  residing  within  their  jurisdiction  who 
may  be  desirous  ofbeing  inscribed  on  the  register. 
These,  together  with  the  document  before  men¬ 
tioned,  as  also  letters  from  principals  of  colleges  at 
which  these  individuals  may  have  been  educated, 
and  certificates  from  heads  of  departments  or  em- 
plovers  under  whom  they  may  have  served,  would 
all  he  placed  in  their  particular  receptacles.  The 
admirable  centralization  which  renders  France  an 
object  of  envy  to  other  nations  would  thereby  have 
new  and  congenial  duties  imposed  upon  it,  reassur¬ 
ing  in  die  lughest  degree  to  families,  and  largely 
conducive  to  good  morals. 

A  grand  Motographic  establishment  might  be 
attached  to  the  centrm  agency  and  smaller  ones  to 
the  agencies  in  the  departments.  Families  dis¬ 
posed  to  give  dowries  of  nfty  thousand  francs  would 
be  entitled  to  inspect  two  ordinary  photographs  d 
candidates  inscribed  on  the  registers,  one  seated, 
the  other  standing,  one  a  front  view,  the  other  in 
profile.  When  the  dowry  mounts  up  to  a  hundred 
thousand  francs,  jiortraits  might  be  demanded  one 
sixth  of  the  natural  size ;  when  to  two  hundred 
thousiind  francs,  one  fourth  life  size,  with  an  eijues- 
trian  portrait  in  addition.  A  dowry  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  francs  would  be  entitled  to 
special  photographs  of  the  cranium,  to  show  the 
state  of  preserv’ation  of  the  hair,  and  of  the  teeth  to 
attest  the  condition  of  the  molars  and  incisors.  If 
required,  photographs  of  both  feet  and  hands  would 
also  have  to  be  furnished  to  demonstrate  that  these 
are  of  proper  aristocratic  dimensions.  Larger  dow¬ 
ries  might  be  entitled  to  demand  portraits  of  candi¬ 
dates  under  a  variety  of  special  aspects,  so  as  to 
guard  against  subsequent  disillusions,  such  as  in  full 
evening  dress  with  silk  stockings  and  smalls,  in 
dressing-gown  and  slippers,  and  even  in  nightcap, 
or  representing  the  individual  undergoing  the  pmn- 
ful  operation  of  shaving  himself.  One  can  con¬ 
ceive  the  high  position  that  photdgraphy  would 
thus  attain  to ;  it  would,  in  fact,  become  elevated 
into  a  social  institution  of  the  utmost  importance, 
and  would  be  the  means  of  sparing  alike  principals 
and  their  families  from  numerous  cruel  deceptions. 

Every  proposal  inscribed  on  the  books  of  the  agen¬ 
cy  would  require  to  be  accompanied  by  a  demand 
specifying  the  amount  of  fortune  and  the  precise 
kind  of  social  position  which  the  party  maxing  it 
aspires  to.  'These  would  be  duly  classified,  and 
every  week  a  printed  list,  dividing  them  into  cate¬ 
gories,  would  be  posted  up  at  the  Bourse,  enabling 
every  one  to  see  at  a  glance,  as  it  were,  the  state 
of  the  matrimonial  market,  how  many  magistrates 
and  other  funetionarics,  military  and  naval  officers, 
professional  men,  merchants,  tradesmen,  and  em¬ 
ployes  of  every  description,  there  were  in  search  of 
wives,  together  with  tlieir  respective  incomes  and 
the  dowries  they  aspired  to,  as  also  the  number 
and  value  of  the  dowries  that  were  in  the  market. 
In  due  course  a  market  price  would  be  established, 
subject,  however,  to  fluctuations,  like  all  other  com- 
niomties  when  supply  is  in  excess  or  falls  short  of 
the  demand.  If,  for  instance,  magistrates  should 
happen  to  be  in  great  request,  their  value  would 
rise,  and  they  would  naturally  aspire  to  huger 
dowries.  Political  and  social  events  would  have 
their  efiect  upon  this  market  as  upon  all  others.  A 
threatened  war  would  cause  military  men  to  fall 
just  as  a  peace  with  Cochin-China  would  send  up 
East  India  merchants,  and  in  all  probability  im¬ 
prove  the  quotations  of  naval  officers.  A  low  state 
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of  the  public  health  -would  raise  the  rate  of  doctors 
in  the  same  way  that  a  new  cattle-plague  would  de¬ 
press  the  agriculturists.  Alterations  in  the  press 
laws  would  necessarily  elevate  or  lower  journalists 
accoriling  as  these  were  either  mild  or  stringent. 
Every  one,  on  opening  his  newspape'r  of  a  morning, 
would  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  precise 
quotation  in  the  matrimonial  market,  and  from 
carefully  studying  the  fluctuations,  would  be  en¬ 
abled  to  choose  the  particular  moment  when  his 
value  was  at  what  he  eonceived  to  be  its  highest 
point,  and  could  then  hasten  to  sign  the  marriage 
contract  with  the  object  of —  let  us  hope  his  future 
affections. 


ROMAN  IMPERIALISM.* 
nr  PROFESSOR  seeley. 

II.  THE  FALL  OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 

What  was  the  cause  of  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
Ei^ire  ? 

That  after  a  few  centuries  a  fabric  so  artificial 
should  fall  to  pieces  is  not  in  itself  surprising. 
Great  empires  seldom  last  long ;  they  are  by  their 
very  nature  liable  to  special  evils  to  wliich  in  time 
they  succumb,  and  so  the  process  of  their  downfall 
is  commonly  the  same.  Rome  was  by  no  means 
exempt  from  these  special  causes  of  weakness,  but 
we  shall  find  that  Rome  did  not,  like  other  empires, 
succumb  to  them.  We  shall  find  that  she  weath¬ 
ered  these  most  obvious  dangers,  and  that  the  his¬ 
tone  of  her  fall  iii  as  unique  as  that  of  her  greatness. 

ITie  difficulty  which  has  been  found  insurmount¬ 
able  in  most  great  empires  is  their  unwieldly  size, 

;  and  the  obstinate  antipathy  of  the  conquered  na¬ 
tionalities  to  their  comiuerors.  Government  must 
I  necessarily  become  difficult  in  proportion  to  the 
i  extent  of  the  territory  governed  and  the  disloyalty 
of  the  inhabitants.  It  follows  that  in  a  gieat  em¬ 
pire  founded  upon  conquest  the  difficulties  of  gov¬ 
ernment  are  the  greatest  possible.  To  cope  with 
them  it  is  found  necessary  to  create  pashas  or  vice¬ 
roys  of  particular  provinces,  with  lull  monarchical 
power.  Sooner  or  later  government  breaks  down, 
overborne  partly  by  its  insurgent  subjects,  partly 
by  these  viceroys  shaking  off  its  authority. 

This,  then,  is  the  regular  process  of  dissolution 
in  empires.  Subject  nationalities  succeed  at  last 
in  recovering  their  independence,  and  suixirdinate 
eovernors  throw  off  their  allegiance  and  become 
kings.  Sometimes  the  two  solvents  help  each  oth¬ 
er,  as  Ali  Pasha  of  Janina  helped  the  early  attempts 
of  the  Greek  patriots.  Let  us  take  some  of  the 
more  conspicuous  examiJes  which  history  affords. 
Alexander’s  empire  was  dissolved  by  his  officers 
making  themselves  kings,  and  the  kingdom  of  Pon- 
tns  was  formed  out  of  it  W  the  effort  of  one  of  the 
conquered  nationalities.  TTie  Saracen  Empire  split 
into  three  independent  chalifates.  Tlie  l^ljukian 
Empire  of  Malek  Shah  was  divided  in  a  few  gener¬ 
ations  among  independent  sultans  of  Persia,  Syria, 
Roum,  &c.  The  Great  Mogul  lost  his  dominion 
partly  to  the  insurgent  Mahrattas,  partly  to  his  own 
viceroys  of  the  Deccan  and  of  Bengal.  The  Ger¬ 
man  Empire  became  a  nullity  when  the  electors 
began  to  raise  themselves  to  the  rank  of  kings.  In 
the  Ottoman  Empire  the  process  of  dissolution 
shows  itself  in  Greece  and  Servia  recovering  their 
independence,  and  the  Egyptian  viceroy  making 
himself  a  sovereign. 


K  we  look  for  similar  symptoms  in  the  dissolution 
of  the  Roman  Empire  we  are  disappointed.  The 
subject  nationalities  do  not  recover  their  indepen¬ 
dence.  It  is  true  that  they  make  their  separate  in¬ 
fluence  felt  long  after  they  have  been  jiolitically 
merged.  The  Greeks,  for  example,  maintained, 
not  only  the  independence,  but  the  superiority  of 
their  language  and  their  culture.  Although  the 
greatest  writers  of  this  period  are  Roman,  yet,  with¬ 
in  half  a  century  after  the  death  of  Tacitus  and 
Juvenal,  Greek  not  only  prevailed  in  the  eastern  \ 
half  of  the  Empire,  but  had  so  far  superseded  Latin 
in  Rome  itself,  that  the  Emperor  Aurelius  uses  it  in 
meditations  intended  for  his  own  private  use.  The 
Asiatic  part  of  the  Empire  preserved  its  peculiar 
ways  of  thinking.  Its  religions  entered  into  a  com- 
(letition  both  with  the  religions  of  the  West  and 
with  Greek  philosophy,  the  religion  of  the  culti¬ 
vated  classes  among  the  Romans.  In  this  contest 
between  the  Western  conquerors  and  the  Eastern 
subjects  the  conquered  races  had  at  last  the  better, 
and  imposed  a  religion  upon  their  masters.  Nor 
were  the  African  nationalities  without  their  influ¬ 
ence.  They  gave  to  the  Empire,  in  Severus,  the 
master  who  first  gave  unlimited  jxiwer  to  the  army 
and  they  contributed  to  the  religious  reformation 
its  greatest  rhetorician,  Tertullian ;  its  most  influ¬ 
ential  politician,  Cyprian ;  and,  later,  its  greatest 
theologian,  Augustine. 

But  though  the  nationalities  retained  so  much  in¬ 
tellectual  independence,  they  never  became  danger¬ 
ous  to  the  Empire.  There  were  indeed,  in  the  first 
century,  four  considerable  wars  cf  independence,  — 
the  rising  of  the  Germans  under  Arminius,  that  of 
the  Britons  under  Boadicea,  that  of  the  Germans 
and  Gauls  under  Civilis,  and  that  of  the  Jews. 
But  the  first  two  were  not  rebellions  of  nations  in 
the  process  of  being  conquered.  In  the  case  of  the 
Germans  it  was  the  eflfort  by  which  they  saved 
their  independence;  in  the  case  of  the  Britons  it  I 
was  the  last  convulsion  of  despair.  The  other  two 
revolts  were,  no  doubt,  precisely  of  the  kind  which 
occur  BO  frequently  in  great  empires,  and  are  so 
fi:e<iuently  fatal  to  them.  But  to  the  Roman  Em- 

ire  they  were  not  fatal,  and  can  hardly  be  said  to 

ave  seriously  endangered  it. 

It  was  owing  to  the  confusion  of  a  revolutionary 
time  that  Civilis  was  able  for  a  moment  to  sever 
the  Rhenish  provinces  from  Rome,  but  his  success 
only  made  it  more  evident  that  liis  appeal  to  na¬ 
tional  feeling  came  too  late,  and  was  addressed  to 
that  which  had  no  existence.  As  soon  as  the  vigor 
of  the  central  government  revived,  a  single  army, 
not  veiy  well  commanded,  extinguished  me  feeble 
spark.  Far  different,  certainly,  was  the  vigor  and 
enthusiasm  with  which  the  Jews  took  arms.  But 
the  result  was  not  different.  The  rebellious  na¬ 
tionality  only  earned  by  the  fierceness  of  its  rising 
a  more  ovenvhelming  ruin. 

If  we  reckon  the  Jewish  war  of  the  reign  of  Ves¬ 
pasian  and  that  of  the  reign  of  Hadrian  as  constitut¬ 
ing  together  one  great  national  rebellion,  then  the 
history  of  the  Empire  affords  no  other  considerable 
example  besides  those  I  have  mentioned  of  the 
rising  of  a  conquered  nationality.  There  appear, 
indeed,  in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries,  some 
phenomena  not  altogether  different.  The  third 
century  was  an  age  of  revolution.  I  have  spoken 
alreatly  of  the  great  Roman  Revolution  w  hich  began 
with  the  tribunate  of  Gracchus  and  ended  with  the 
battle  of  Actium.  It  would  be  a  convenient  thing 
if  we  could  accustom  ourselves  to  the  notion  of  a 
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tween  the  Imperator  and  the  Senate ;  now  it  was 
of  the  relations  between  the  Imperator  and  his 
Lc'^ati  and  his  army.  But  now,  as  then,  the  only 
hope  of  the  Empire  was  in  despotism ;  the  one 
studr  of  all  statesmen  was  how  to  diminish  liberty 
still  further,  and  concentrate  jwwcr  still  more  abso¬ 
lutely  in  a  single  hand.  As  Rome  had  been  saved 
from  barbaric  invasion  by  Caesar,  so  it  was  saved 
by  Diocletian  from  partition  among  viceroys.  But 
as  it  was  saved  the  first  time  at  the  expense  of  its 
republican  liberties,  it  was  saved  the  second  time 
by  the  sacrifice  of  those  vestiges  of  freedom  which 
Caesar  hail  left  it.  The  military  dictator  now  be¬ 
came  a  sultan.  The  little  finger  of  Constantine 
was  tliicker  than  the  loins  of  Augustus  ;  and  if  Ti¬ 
berius  had  chastised  his  subjects  with  whips,  Valen- 
tinian  chastised  then»  with  scorpions. 

The  Revolution  now  effected  had  two  stages. 
First  came  the  tempoifiry  arrangement  of  Diocle¬ 
tian,  who,  in  order  to  strengthen  the  Imperial  pow¬ 
er  against  the  unwieldy  army,  created,  as  it  were, 
a  cabinet  of  emperors.  He  shared  his  power  with 
three  other  generals,  whom  he  succeeded  in  attach¬ 
ing  firmly  to  himself.  Such  an  arrangement  could 
not  last,  for  only  a  superior  genius  could  suspend 
the  operation  of  the  law.  Nulla  Jides  regni  socii:* ; 
but  so  long  as  it  lasted,  the  Imperial  power  was 
quadrupled,  and  the  Empire  was  firmly  ruled,  not 
fiom  one  centre,  but ,  from  four :  from  Nicomedia, 
Antioch,  Milan,  and  Treves.  This  plan  had  all 
the  advantages  of  partition,  while  in  the  undisputed 
ascendency  of  Diocletian  it  retained  all  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  unity.  This  temporary  arrangement  in 
due  time  gave  place  to  the  i)ermanent  institution  of 
Constantine,  who  broke  the  power  of  the  Lejiati  by 
dividing  military  power  from  the  civil.  Up  to 
that  time,  the  Legatus  of  a  province  had  been  an 
emperor  in  miniature,  —  at  the  same  time  govemor 
r"  a  nation  and  commander  of  an  anny.  Now,  the 
I'.vo  offices  were  divided,  and  there  remained  to  the 
emperor  an  immense  superiority  over  every  subject, 
—  the  prerogative  that  in  him  alone  civil  and  mil- 
itaiy  jKiwer  met.  And  at  the  same  time  that  bv 
dlsanning  all  inferior  greatness  he  made  liimself 
master  of  the  bodies,  the  lives,  and  fortunes  of  his 
inbiects,  he  subdued  their  imaginations  and  hearts 
by  his  assumption  of  Asiatic  state  and  by  his  alli¬ 
ance  with  the  Christian  Church. 

Thus  was  the  second  danger  successfully  encoun¬ 
tered.  Rome  disarmed  her  formidable  viceroys,  as 
she  had  subdued  and  pacified  her  subject  nation¬ 
alities.  Yet  in  a  century  and  a  half  from  the  time 
of  Constantine,  the  Western  Empire  fell,  and  the 
Eastern  Empire  in  the  course  of  tliree  centuries 
lost  many  of  its  fairest  provinces,  and  saw  its  cap¬ 
ital  besieged  by  foreign  invaders.  Having  escaped 
the  two  principal  maladies  incident  to  great  empirt's, 
she  succumbed  to  some  others,  the  nature  of  which 
we  have  now  to  consider. 

The  simple  facts  of  the  fall  of  the  Empire  are 
these.  The  Imperial  system  had  been  established, 
as  I  have  shown,  to  protect  the  Irontier.  This  it 
^d  for  two  centuries  with  eminent  success.  But 
in  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  whose  reign  I  have 
noted  as  marking  the  commencement  of  the  second 
revolutionary  period,  there  occurred  an  invasion  of 
the  Marcomanni,  which  was  not  repulsed  without 
great  dilficulty,  and  which  excited  a  deep  alarm 
and  foreboding  throughout  the  Empire.  In  the 
third  century  the  hostile  powers  on  every  frontier 
begin  to  ajipear  more  formidable.  The  German 
tribes,  in  whose  discord  Tacitus  saw  the  safety  of 


the  Empire,  present  themselves  now  no  longer  in 
smiarate  feebleness,  but  in  powerful  confederations. 
We  hear  no  more  the  insignificant  names  of  Chatti 
and  Chauci ;  the  history  of  the  third  century  is  full 
of  Aletnanni,  Franks,  and  Goths.  On  the  eastern 
frontier,  the  long  decayed  power  of  the  Parthians 
now  gives  place  to  a  revived  and  vigorous  Persian 
Empire.  .  The  forces  of  the  Empire  are  more  and 
more  taxed  to  defend  it  from  these  powerful  ene¬ 
mies.  One  emperor  is  killed  in  battle  with  the 
Goths,  another  is  taken  prisoner  by  the  Persians. 

But,  strengtliened  by  internal  reforms,'  the  Em¬ 
pire  is  found  still  capable  of  making  head  against 
its  assailants.  In  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century 
it  is  visibly  stronger  and  safer  than  it  had  been  in 
the  middle  of  the  third.  Then  follows  the  greatest 
convulsion  to  which  human  society  is  liable,  that 
which  is  to  the  world  of  man  what  an  earthquake  is 
to  nature,  —  I  mean  an  invasion  of  Tartars.  The 
Huns  emerge  from  Asia,  and  drive  before  them  the 
populations  of  Central  Europe.  The  fugitive  Goths 
crave  admission  into  the  Empire..  Admitted,  they 
engage  in  war  with  their  entertainers.  They 
defe.at  and  kill  an  emperor  at  Adrianople.  But 
again  the  Empire  is  avenged  by  Theodosius.  In 
the  age  of  lus  degenerate  sons  the  barbaric  world 
decisively  encroaches  on  the  Roman.  There  is  a 
constant  influx  of  Goths.  Goths  fill  the  Roman 
armies,  and  plunder  the  Empire  under  cover  of  a 
commission  f'rom  the  emperor  himself.  Rome  is 
sacked  by  Alaric.  Then  most  of  Gaul,  Spain,  and 
afterwards  Africa,  are  torn  from  the  empue  bj'  an 
invasion  half  Teutonic,  half  Slavonic.  Barbaric 
chieftains  make  and  unmake  the  emperors  of  the 
West.  At  last  they  assume  sovereignty  in  Italy  to 
themselves,  and  the  Ostrogothic  kingdom  is  found¬ 
ed.  ITie  East,  too,  suffers  gradually  a  great  change 
of  population.  Greece  is  almost  repeopled  with 
Slaves  and  Wallachians.  New  kingdoms  are 
founded  on  the  lower  Danube.  In  fhc  seventh 
century  Egypt  and  Syria  are  uTested  from  the 
empire  by  tbe  Saracens. 

Tliis  is  what  we  commonly  understand  by  the  fall 
of  the  Empire.  It  was  matened  in  war  with  the  bar¬ 
baric  world  beyond  the  frontier,  and  the  barbaric 
world  was  victorious.  But  it  would  be  very  thought¬ 
less  to  suppose  that  this  is  a  sufficient  account  of  the 
matter,  and  that  (he  fortune  of  war  will  explain 
such  a  vast  phenomenon.  What  we  call  fortune 
may  ilecide  a  battle,  not  so  easily  the  shortest  war ; 
and  it  is  evident  that  the  Roman  world  would  not 
have  steadily  receded'  through  centuries  before  the 
barbaric  had  it  not  been  decidedly  inferior  in  force. 
To  explain,  then,  the  fall  of  the  Empire  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  explain  the  inferiority  in  force  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans  to  the  barbarians. 

This  inferiority  of  the  Romans,  it  is  to  be  remem¬ 
bered,  was  a  new  thing.  At  an  earlier  time  they 
had  been  manifestly  superior.  When  the  region  of 
barbarism  was  much  larger ;  when  it  included  waiv 
like  and  aggressive  nations  now  lost  to  it,  such  as 
the  Gauls ;  and  when,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Romans  drew  their  armies  from  a  much  smaller 
area,  and  organized  them  much  less  elaborately,  the 
balance  had  inclined  decidedly  the  other  way.  In 
those  times  the  Roman  world,  in  spite  of  occasional 
reverses,  had,  on  the  whole,  steadily  encroached  on 
the  barbaric.  The  Gauls  were  such  good  soldiers 
that  the  Romans  themselves  acknowledged  their 
superiority  in  valor ;  yet  the  Romans  not  only  held 
their  own  against  them,  but  eong^nered  them,  and 
annexed  Gaul  to  the  Empire.  If  we  use  the  word 
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“  fOTce  ”  in  its  most  comprehensive  sense,  as  includ¬ 
ing  all  the  different  forces,  material,  intellectual, 
and  moral,  which  can  contribute  to  the  military 
success  of  a  nation,  it  is  evident  that  the  Roman 
world  in  the  time  of  Pompey  and  Cmsar  was  as 
much  superior  in  force  to  the  barbaric  world  as  it 
was  inferior  to  it  in  the  time  of  Arcadius  and 
Honorius.  Either,  therefore,  a  vast  increase  of 
power  must  have  taken  place  in  the  barbaric  world, 
or  a  vast  internal  decay  in  the  Roman. 

Now  the  barbaric  world  had  actually  received 
two  considerable  accessions  of  force.  It  had  gained 
considerably,  through  what  influences  we  can  only 
conjecture,  in  the  power  and  habit  of  co-operation. 
As  I  have  said  before,  in  the  third  century  we  meet 
with  large  confederations  of  (Jermans,  whereas 
before  we  read  only  of  isolated  tribes.  Together 
with  this  capacity  of  confederation  we  can  easily" 
believe  that  the  Germans  had  acquired  new  intelli-; 
gence,  civilization,  and  military  skill.  Moreover, 
it  is  practically  to  be  considered  as  a  great  increase 
of  aggressive  force,  that  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century  they  were  threatened  in  their  original  set¬ 
tlements  by  the  Huns.  The  impulse  of  desperation 
which  drove  them  against  the  ^man  frontier  was 
felt  by  the  Romans  as  a  new  force  acquired  by  the 
enemy. 

But  we  shall  soon  see  that  other  and  more  consid¬ 
erable  momenta  must  have  been  required  to  turn 
the  scale.  For  in  the  first  place,  if  in  three  centu¬ 
ries  the  barbaric  world  made  a  considerable  advance 
in  power,  how  was  it  that  the  Roman  world  did 
not  make  an  immensely  greater  advance  in  the 
same  time  ?  A  barbaric  society'  is  commonljr  al¬ 
most  stationary ;  a  civilized  society  is  indefinitely 
progressive.  How  many  advantages  had  a  vast 
and  well-ordered  empire  like  the  Roman  over  bar¬ 
barism  I  What  a  step  towards  material  wealth  and 
increase  of  population  would  seem  to  be  necessarily 
made  when  the  bars  to  intercourse  are  removed  be¬ 
tween  a  number  of  countries,  and  when  war  between 
those  countries  is  abolished  t  If  in  the  first  two 
centuries  of  the  Empire  there  were  bloody  wars 
within  the  Empire,  yet  they  were  both  short  and 
very  infi^uent ;  the  permanent  condition  of  inter¬ 
national  hostility  between  the  nations  surrounding 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  which  had  preceded  the 
Roman  conquests,  was  a  tradition  of  the  past. 
Never  since  has  there  been  over  the  same  area  so 
long  a  period  of  internal  peace.  If  we  were  guid¬ 
ed  by  modem  analogies,  we  should  certainly  expect 
that,  while  barbarism  made  its  first  tottering  steps 
in  the  path  of  improvement,  the  Empire  would 
have  made  gigantic  strides ;  that  its  population 
and  wealth  would  have  increased  enormously ; 
that  instead  of  failing  to  defend  the  frontier  it 
would  have  overflowed  it  at  all  points ;  and  that 
it  would  have  annexed  and  Romanized  Germany 
with  far  greater  ease  than  in  Caesar’s  time  it  had 
absorbed  Gaul. 

In  the  second  place,  the  balance  had  already  be¬ 
gun  to  turn  before  any  new  weights  were  put  into 
the  scale  of  barbarism.  A  long  period  intervened 
between  the  time  when  Rome  was  a  conquering 
state  and  the  time  when  it  began  to  be  conquered. 
During  this  interval  barbarism  had  acquired  no  new 
strength,  and  yet  the  Romans  had  ceased  to  con¬ 
quer. 

And  this  must  have  been  owing,  not  to  any  want 
of  will,  but  to  a  consciousness  of  the  want  of  power. 
For  when  Rome  ceased  to  conquer,  it  was  far  more 
completely  organized  for  military  purposes  and 


governed  more  exclusively  bj^  milita^  men  than  in 
its  {leriod  of  conquest.  With  a  citizen  soldiery, 
summoned  from  farms  and  commanded  often  by 
civilians,  Rome  extended  her  boundaries  widely; 
but  with  a  magnificent  standing  army,  with  a  crowd 
of  experienced  officers,  and  with  an  Imperator  at 
the  head  of  affairs,  Rome  ceased,  except  at  long  in¬ 
tervals,  to  conquer.  The  maxim  of  Augustus,  that 
the  Empire  was  large  enough,  can  only  mean  that 
the  limit  of  its  resources  had  been  reached,  and  that 
those  resources  for  some  reason  or  other,  did  not 
grow.  And  that  the  maxim  was  sound,  and  con- 
tinned  to  be  sound,  is  shown  by  Hadrian’s  reasser¬ 
tion  of  it  when  he  gave  up  the  Parthian  conquests 
of  Trajan,  and  later  by  Aurelian’s  evacuation  of 
Dacia.  Aurelian  was  a  great  general,  Hadrian  was  I 
an  active  and  enterprising  man.  Both  of  them 
must  have  known  that  the  easiest  way  to  obtain 
popularity  was  to  carry  on  wars  of  conquest.  Both 
must  have  known  that  to  give  up  conquests  was  the 
readiest  way  to  offend  the  pride  of  the  Romani, 
and  to  excite  disaffection  towards  the  government 
We  may  therefore  feel  sure  that  it  was  neither  love 
of  ease  nor  a  mere  blind  respect  for  a  traditionaiy 
maxim  that  induced  these  two  emperors  deliber¬ 
ately  to  narrow  the  boundaries  of  the  Empire,  i 
They  must  have  had  a  knowledge  of  the  weaknen  I 
and  exhaustion  of  the  State,  and  of  its  inadequacjr 
to  new  conquests,  so  certain  and  clear  as  to  » 
lence  all  the  suggestions  of  ambition  and  interest. 

We  are  forced,  then,  to  the  conclusion  that  the  | 
Roman  Empire,  in  the  midst  of  its  greatness  and 
civilization,  must  have  been  in  a  stationary  and  un¬ 
progressive,  if  not  a  decaying  condition.  Now 
what  can  have  been  the  cause  of  this  unproductive-  ] 
ness  or  decay  ?  It  has  been  common  to  suppose  a 
moral  degeneration  in  the  Romans  caused  by  lux¬ 
ury'  and  excessive  good  fortune.  To  support  this  it 
is  easy  to  quote  the  satirists  and  cynics  of  the  Im¬ 
perial  time,  and  to  refer  to  such  accounts  as  Ammi- 
anus  gives  of  the  mingled  effeminacy  and  brutality 
of  the  aristocracy  of  the  capital  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tu^. 

But  the  history  of  the  wars  between  Rome  and 
the  barbaric  world  does  not  show  us  the  proofs  we 
might  expect  of  this  decay  of  spirit.  We  do  not 
find  the  Romans  ceasing  to  be  victorious  in  the 
field,  and  beginning  to  show  themselves  inferior  in 
valor  to  their  enemies.  The  luxury  of  the  capital 
could  not  affect  the  army,  which  had  no  connection 
with  the  capital,  hut  was  levied  from  the  peasantry 
of  tlie  whole  Empire,  a  class  into  which  luxury  can 
never  penetrate.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  luxury 
corrupted  the  generals,  and  through  them  the  army. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Empire  produced  a  remark¬ 
able  series  of  capable  generals.  From  Claudius 
Gothicus  to  the  patrician  Aetius,  a  period  of  two 
centuries,  the  series  is  scarcely  interrupted,  and  for 
the  greater  part  of  that  time  the  government  of  the 
Empire  itself  was  in  the  hands  of  men  bred  to  war 
and  accustomed  to  great  commands.  And  as  in  | 
better  times,  the  Roinan  arms  were  still  commonly 
victorious.  Julian,  fighting  at  great  odds,  defeated 
the  Alemanni ;  The(^osius  quelled  the  intruding 
Goths ;  Stilicho  checked  Alanc  and  crushed  Rhad- 
agaisus ;  the  great  Tartar  himself,  the  genius  of  de¬ 
struction,  Attila,  met  his  match  in  Aetius,  and  re¬ 
treated  before  the  arms  of  Rome. 

Whatever  the  remote  and  ultimate  cause  may 
have  been,  the  immediate  cause  to  which  the  fall  of 
the  Empire  can  be  traced  is  a  physical,  not  a  moral 
decay.  In  valor,  discipline,  and  science  the  Ro- 
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man  armies  remained  what  they  had  always  been, 
and  the  peasant-emperors  of  IllvTicum  were  worthy 
successors  of  Cincinnatus  -and  Cains  Marius.  But 
the  problem  was  how  to  replenish  those  armies. 
Men  were  wanting ;  the  Empire  perished  for  want 
of  men. 

The  proof  of  this  is  in  the  fact  that  the  contest 
with  barbarism  was  carried  on  by  the  help  of  bar¬ 
barian  soldiers.  The  Emperor  Probus  began  this 
system,  and  under  his  successors  it  came  more  and 
more  into  use.  As  the  danger  of  it  could  not  be 
overlooked,  we  must  suppose  that  the  necessity  of 
it  was  still  more  unmistakable.  It  must  have  l^en 
because  the  Empire  could  not  furnish  soldiers  for 
its  own  defence,  that  it  was  driven  to  the  strange 
expedient  of  turning;  its  enemies  and  plunderers 
into  its  defenders.  Yet  on  these  scarcely  disguised 
enemies  it  came  to  depend  so  exclusively  that  in 
the  end  the  Western  Empire  was  destroyed,  not  by 
the  hostile  army,  but  by  its  own.  l*he  Roman 
army  had  become  a  barbarian  horde,  and  for  some 
years  the  Roman  commander-in-chief  was  a  barba¬ 
rian  prince,  Ricimer,  who  created  and  deposed  em¬ 
perors  at  his  pleasure.  Soon  after  his  fall,  another 
barbarian  occupying  the  same  jxisition,  Odoacer, 
terminated  the  line  of  emjierors,  and  assmncd  the 
government  into  his  own  hands. 

Nor  was  it  only  in  the  army  that  the  Empire  was 
compelled  to  borrow  men  from  barbarism.  To  cul¬ 
tivate  the  fields,  whole  tribes  were  borrowed.  F lom 
the  time  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  it  was  a  practiee  to 
grant  lands  witliin  the  Empire  sometimes  to  prison¬ 
ers  of  war,  sometimes  to  tribes  applying  for  admis¬ 
sion.  Thus  the  Vandals  received  settlements  in 
Fannonia,  the  Cloths  of  Ulfilas  in  Maesia,  the  Salian 
Franks  along  the  Rhine.  In  these  cases  the  Ro 
mahs  were  not  forced  to  admit  the  barbarians.  If 
they  were  partly  influenced  by  the  wish  to  pacify 
them,  it  is  certain  also  that  there  must  have  been 
a  vast  extent  of  unoccupied  land  which  the  Empire 
was  glad  to  people  in  this  way.  However  much 
disposed  we  may  be  to  reject  as  rhetorical  the  de¬ 
scriptions  of  utter  devastation  along  the  frontier  in 
which  our  authorities  abound,  it  seems  at  least  to 
be  clear  that,  however  many  barbaric  tribes  might 
knock  fpr  admission,  there  was  room  for  them  witl^. 
in  the  Empire.  Nor  did  these  large  loans  of  men 
suffice  the  Empire.  It  was  perpetually  borrowing 
smaller  amounts.  Under  the  name  of  Lteti  and 
Coloni,  there  seems  reason  to  believe  that  the  Em¬ 
pire  was  already  full  of  Germans  before  the  great 
immigrations  began.  It  is  easy  to  discover  symp¬ 
toms  of  every  kind  of  decay  in  the  Roman  Empire. 
We  may  talk  of  oppressive  taxation  and  the  rapac¬ 
ity  of  officials ;  of  the  tjTanny  by  which  the  curi- 
ales,  or  respectable  middle  class,  of  provincial 
towns  were  crushed ;  of  the  decline  of  w.sriike  spirit 
shown  by  the  high  price  of  volunteers  and  the  ex¬ 
tensive  practiee  of  self-mutilation  to  avoid  the  con¬ 
scription  ;  of  the  general  decline  of  warlike  spirit. 

But,  however  visible  these  symptoms  may  be, 
they  must  not  divert  our  attention  firom  the  great 
si  mptom  of  all,  the  immediate  and  patent  cause  of 
tne  fall  of  the  Empire,  —  that  want  of  population 
which  made  it  impossible  to  keep  a  native  army 
on  foot,  and  which  caused  a  perpetual  and  irrepres¬ 
sible  stream  of  Jbarbaric  immigration.  The  barba¬ 
rian  occupied  the  Roman  Empire  almost  as  the 
Anglo-Saxon  is  occupying  North  America :  he  set¬ 
tled  and  peopled  rather  than  conquered  it. 

The  want  of  any  principle  of  increase  in  the  Ro- 
raan  population  is  attested  at  a  much  earlier  time. 


In  the  second  century  before  Christ,  Polybius  bears 
witness  to  it,  and  the  returns  of  the  census  from  the 
Second  Punic  War  to  the  time  of  Augustus  show 
no  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  citizens  that 
cannot  hie  accounted  for  by  the  extension  of  the 
citizenship  to  new  classes.  A  stationary  popula¬ 
tion  suffers  from  war  or  any  other  destructive 
plague  far  more  and  more  permanently  than  a 
regressive  one.  Accordingly,  we  are  told  that 
ulius  Caesar,  when  he  attained  to  supreme 
power,  found  an  alarming  thinness,  of  population 
vXiyavOpamai/).  Both  he  and  his  successor 
struggled  earnestly  against  this  evil.  The  grave 
maxim  of  Metellus  Macedonicus,  that  marriage  was 
a  duty  which,  however  painful,  every  citizen  ought 
manfully  to  discharge,  acquired  great  importance 
in  the  eyes  of  Augustus,  lie  caused  the  speech  in 
which  it  was  contained  to  be  read  in  the  Senate : 
had  he  lived  in  our  days,  he  would  have  reprinted 
it  with  a  preface.  To  admonition  he  added  legisla¬ 
tion.  The  Lex  Julia  is  the  irrefragable  proof  of 
the  existence  at  the  beginning  of  the  Imperial  time 
of  that  very  disease  of  which,  four  centuries  after, 
the  Empire  died.  How  alarming  the  symptoms  al¬ 
ready  were  may  be  measured  by  the  determined 
resolution  with  which  Augustus  forced  his  enact¬ 
ment  upon  the  people,  in  spite  of  the  most  strenu¬ 
ous  resistance.  The  enactment  consisted  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  privileges  and  precedences  given  to  marriage. 

It  was,  in  fact,  a  handsome  bril^  offered  by  me 
State  to  induce  the  citizens  to  marry. 

How  strange,  according  to  oiur  notions,  the  con¬ 
dition  of  society  must  have  been;  how  directly 
opposite  from  the  present  one,  the  view  taken  by 
statesmen  of  the  (juestion  of  population ;  and  how 
unlike  the  present  one,  the  view  taken  by  people  in 
general  of  maniage,  may  be  judged  from  this  law. 
Precisely  as  we  think  of  marriage,  the  Roman  of 
Imperial  times  thought  of  celibacy,  —  that  is,  as  ^ 
the  most  comfortable  out  the  most  expensive  condi¬ 
tion  of  life.  Marriage  with  us  is  a  pleasure  for 
which  a  man  must  be  content  to  jiay ;  with  the 
Romans  it  was  an  excellent  pecuniary  investment,* 
but  an  intolerably  disagreeable  one. 

Here  lay,  at  least  in  the  judgment  of  Augustus, 
jlfficToot  of  the  evil.  To  inquire  into  the  causes  of 
this  aversion  to  marriage  in  this  place  would  ■  lead 
me  too  far.  We  must  be  content  to  assume  that,  | 
owing  partly  to  this  cause  and  partly  to  the  pru¬ 
dential  cbeck  of  infanticide,  the  Roman  population 
seems  to  have  been  in  ordinary'  times  almost  sta¬ 
tionary.  The  same  phenomenon  had  shown  itself 
in  Greece  before  its  conquest  by  the  Romans. 
There  tbe  population  had  even  ^atly  declined, 
and  the  shrewd  observer  Polybius  explains  that  it 
was  not  owing  to  war  or  plague,  but  mainly  to  the 
general  reluctance  of  his  countp'men  to  rear  fami¬ 
lies.  If  we  can  suppose  a  similar  temper  to  have 
become  common  among  the  Roman  citizens,  it  may 
still  seem  at  first  sight  unlikely  that  the  newly 
conquered  barbarians  of  Gaul  or  Britain  would 
fall  into  an  effeminacy  incident  rather  to  excessive 
civilization.  But  there  is  reason  to  tliink,  on  the 
contrary,  that  the  newly  conquered  barbarians 
were  esfiecially  liable  to  it. 

We  know  how  dangerous  is  the  sudden  introduc¬ 
tion  of  civilized  habits  and  manners  among  barbari¬ 
ans.  We  know  how  fatally  the  contact  of  Anglo- 
Saxons  has  worked  upon  Indians,  Australians,  imd 
New  Zealanders.  The  effect  of  Roman  civilization 
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upon  Gauls  and  Britons  was  siiniLor,  if  we  may  take 
the  evidence  of  Tacitus.  They  exchanged  too  sud¬ 
denly  a  life  of  rude  and  violent  adventure  for  the 
Roman  baths  and  schools  of  rhetoric.  The  effect 
upon  Uiese  races  was  an  unnatural  lethargy,  and 
apparently  also  a  tendency  to  decline  in  numbers, 
liie  Helvetians  are  spoken  of  by  Tacitus  .as  alreatly 
almost  extinct ;  and  the  Batavians  who  distinguish 
themselves  by  their  high  spirit  in  the  wars  of  Vitel- 
lius  and  Vespasian,  have  entirely  disappeared  when 
their  territory  is  occupied  in  the  fourth  century  by 
the  Franks. 

It  remains  to  point  out  that  the  circumstances  of 
the  Empire  between  the  times  of  Cmsjir  and  Con¬ 
stantine  were  such  as  rather  to  aggravate  than  miti¬ 
gate  the  disease.  One  main  reason  why  civiliza¬ 
tion  in  modem  times  is  favorable  to  the  growtli  of 
population  is  that  it  is  industrial.  The  Anglo-Siix- 
on  subdues  plivsical  nature  to  his  interest  and  con¬ 
venience.  Wherever  he  comes  he  introduces  new 
industries.  He  contrives  first  to  prosper,  and  next 
he  increases.  By  liis  side  the  barbarian,  skilled 
only  in  destruction,  and  without  the  inclination  or 
talent  to  create  anything,  feels  himself  growing 
weaker  and  weaker,  despairs,  and  then  disappears. 
But  Roman  civilization  was  not  of  this  creative 
kind.  It  was  militaiy,  that  is,  destructive.  The. 
enormous  wealth  of  the  Romans  had  not  been  cre¬ 
ated  by  them,  but  simply  appropriated.'  It  had 
been  gained,  not  by  manufacture  or  commerce,  but 
by  war.  And  it  had  been  gained  by  the  concentrat¬ 
ed  effort  of  many  successive  generations.  Probably 
such  a  great  national  effort  cannot  be  maintained 
for  so  long  a  time  without  giving  to  the  national 
character  a  fixed  warp  or  bias.  Tlje  military  in¬ 
clination  would  remain  to  the  Romans  even  when 
they  had  lost  the  power  to  gratify  it.  The  aversion 
to  all  the  arts  of  creation  would  remain  even  when 
nothing  but  those  arts  could  save  them.  In  'the 
most  succt‘8sful  conquering  race  that  has  ap|)eared 
since  the  Romans,  —  in  the  Turks,  —  the  same  phe¬ 
nomenon  appc'ars.  They  have  lost  the  imwer  to 
conquer,  but  they  cannot  acquire  habits  of  industry 
and  accumulation.  Their  nature  has  no  versatility  ; 
it  enjoys  nothing  between  fighting  and  torpid  inac 
tion.  They  could  win  an  empire,  but  haviua.wo^ 
it  they  allow  it  to  fall  into  rain.  In  a  loss  (legree  1 
the  Romans  seem  to  have  h.ad  the  same  defect. 
There  runs  through  their  literature  the  brigand’s 
and  the  harbarian’s  contempt  for  honest  industry, 
—  at  least  when  that  industry  is  not  agricultural. 
To  make  we.alth  ap^xi.ars  to  them  sordid  ;  to  take  it 
admirable.  And  accordingly,  when  the  limit  of 
co^ucst  and  spoliation  had  been  reached,  a  torpor, 
a  Turkish  helplessness,  fell  on  them.  Tliey  lived 
on  what  should  have  been  their  capital,  ’fheir 
wealth  went  to  Asia  in  exchange  for  perishable  lux¬ 
uries,  a  general  poverty  spread  through  the  Empire, 
and  the  unwillingness  to  multiply  must  have  become 
stronger  and  stronger. 

Perhaps  enough  has  now  been  said  to  explain 
that  great  enigma,  which  so  much  bewilders  the 
reader  of  Gibbon ;  namely,  the  sharj>  contrast  bC' 
tween  the  age  of  the  Antonines  and  the  age  which 
followed  it.  A  century  of  unparalleled  tranquillity 
and  virtuous  ^vernment  is  followed  immedi.ately 
by  a  period  ot  hopeless  ruin  and  dissolution.  A 
century  of  rest  is  followed  not  by  renewed  vigor, 
but  by  incurable  exhaustion.  Some  principle  of 
decay  must  clearly  have  been  at  work,  but  what 
principle  ?  We  answer :  it  was  a  period  of  sterility 
or  baiTenness  in  human  beings ;  the  human  harvest 


was  bad.  And  among  the  causes  of  this  barrenness 
we  find,  in  the  more  barbarous  nations,  the  enfee-  | 
blement  produced  by  tlio-too  abruj)t  introduction  of  ‘ 
civilization,  and  universally  the  absence  of  Indus-  j 
trial  habits,  and  the  dis{)ositlon  to  listlessness  which 
belongs  to  the  militaiy  character. 

A  society  in  such  a  critical  position  as  this  can  i 
ill  bear  a  sudden  shock.  The  sudden  shock  came ;  i 
“  a  swift  destruction  winged  from  God  1  ”  Anre-  j 
lius,  whose  reign  I  have  marked  as  the  end  of  an  j 
age,  saw  the  Hash.  We  might  say  that  Heaven,  ! 
pitying  the  long  death-struggle  of  the  Roman  world,  i 
sent  down  the  Angel  Azrael  to  cut  matters  short.  ' 
In  A.  D.  166  broke  out  the  plague.  It  spread  from 
Persia  to  Gaul,  and,  according  to  the  historians, 
carried  off  “  a  majority  of  the  population.”  It  was  j 
the  first  of  a  long  series  of  similar  visitations.  ' 
Niebuhr  has  said  that  the  ancient  world  never  ' 
recovered  from  the  blow  infiieted  upon  it  by  the  ^ 
plague  which  visited  it  in  the  reign  of  Aurelius.  ■ 
We  are  in  danger  of  attachingtoo  little  imjrartance 
to  occurrences  of  this  kind.  Tlie  historian  devotes 
but  a  few  lines  to  them  because  they  do  not  often 
admit  of  being  I'elated  in  detail.  The  battle  of 
Cressy  occupies  the  historian  more  than  the  Black 
Death,  yet  we  now  kn6w  that  the  Black  Death  is  a 
turning-point  in  mediasval  English  history.  Our 
knowledge  of  tlie  series  of  plagues  which  tell  on  the 
Roman  world  during  the  Revolutionary  period  from 
Aurelius  to  Dhxiletian,  is  extremely  fragmentary. 
But  the  vastness  of  the  calamity  seems  not  doubt¬ 
ful,  and  it  seems  also  clear  that  the  condition  of  the 
Empire  was  just  such  as  to  make  the  blow  mortal 
It  is  also  plain  that  the  reconstructed  Empire  over 
which,  when  the  Revolutionary  period  was  past, 
Diocletian  and  Constantine  reigned,  was  different 
in  its  whole  character  from  the  Empire  of*  the 
Antonines,  and  that  a  new  age  began  then  which 
resembled  the  Middle  Ages  as  much  as  it  resembled 
Antiquity. 

As  the  population  dwindled,  a  new  evil  made  its 
appearance.  The  expenses  of  government  had 
always  been  great:  when  complete  Oriental  snl- 
tanism  was  introduce*!  by  Diocletian,  they  be¬ 
came  enomious.  And  the  demands  of  government 
replied  their  highest  ix)int  v^hen  .the  population 
had  been  decimated  (the  word  is  probably  much 
too  weak)  by  the  plague.  Tlie  yf.vcu.v,  which  had 
always  been  burdensome,  became  now  a  millstone 
rouncl  the  neck  of  the  sinking  Empire.  Tlie  de¬ 
mand  for  money  became  as  urgent  as  the  demand 
for  men. 

A  leading  chiiracteristic  of  the  later  Empire  is 
grinding  taxation.  The  government  being  over¬ 
whelmingly  powerful,  there  was  no  limit  to  its  pow¬ 
er  of  extortion,  and  the  army  of  officials  which  had 
now  been  created  plundered  for  themselves  as 
well  as  for  the  government.  'VVhat  the  plague  had 
been  to  the  population,  th.at  the  Jiscus  was  to  indus- 
tiy.  It  broke  the  bruised  ree<l ;  it  converted  fee¬ 
bleness  into  utter  and  incurable  debility.  R  iniM* 
finance  had  no  conception  of  the  impolicy  of  laying 
taxation  so  as  to  depress  enterprise  and  trade.  'Die 
fi-icus  destroyed  capital  in  the  Roman  Empire. 
Tlie  desire  of  accumulation  withered  where  govern¬ 
ment  lay  in  wait  for  all  savings,  —  lovupletisijmui< 
quixque  in  pradnm  cairepltts.  All  the  intricate 
combinations  by  which  man  is  connected  to  man  in 
a  progressive  society  disapjieared.  The  diminished 
population  lived  once  more  as  avrovpyoi  procuring 
from  the  soil  as  much  as  their  own  individual  needs 
required,  each  man  alone,  and  all  alike  in  bondage 
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to  an  omnipotent,  all-grasping  government.  Fori 
safety  they  had  given  omnipotence  to  their  govern¬ 
ment,  but  they  could  not  give  it  the  knowl^ge  of 
political  economy,  nor  the  power  to  cure  subtle 
moral  evils.  Accordingly,  all  the  omnipotence  of 
government  was  turned  to  increasing  the  poverty, 
and  conseiiuently  the  sterility,  of  the  population. 

1  have  not  left  myself  space  to  describe  in  detail 
the  pressure  of  thoj?<c«*  and  the  conscription  upon 
the  dilTerent  classes  of  the  jieople.  It  is  related  in 
manv  books  with  what  malignant  ingenuity  the 
men  of  j)roperty  everywhere  were,  so  to  speak, 
chained  to  the  g|Tot  where  they  lived,  that  the  vul¬ 
ture  of  taxation  might  prey  uiKm  their  vitals  ;  and 
how  the  jwasantrv  were  in  like  manner  appropriated 
ami  enslaved  to  military  service.  But  this  oppres¬ 
sion,  to  which  government  in  its  helplessness  was 
driven,  filled  the  cup. 

1  conceive  that  the  downfall  of  the  Empire  is 
thus  accounted  for.  Barbarians  might  enter  fively 
and  take  jwssession.  Vandal  corsairs  from  Carthage 
might  outdo  the  work  of  Hannibal,  and  Germany 
avenge  at  her  leisun-  the  invasions  of  Ctesnr  and 
Drusus,  for  the  invincible  jmwer  had  Iwen  tamed 
bjf  a  slow  disease.  '  Rome  had  stopped,  from  a  mis¬ 
giving  she  could  not  explain  to  herself,  in  the  career 
of  victory.  A  century  of  repose  had  only  left  her 
weaker  than  before*.  She  was  able  to  eonejner  her 
nationalities.  She  centralized  herself  successfully, 
and  created  a  government  of  mighty  efficiency  and 
stability.  But  against  tlds  disease  she  wa-  power¬ 
less;  and  the  disease  was  sterility.  Already  en¬ 
feebled  by  it  she  passed  through  a  century  of  plague, 
and  when  the  plague  handed  her  over  to  the  Jikcus 
there  remained  notliing  for  the  sufferer  but  gradu¬ 
ally  to  sink.  But  the  causes  from  which  the  disease 
itself  had  sprung  were  such  as  we  can  but  imper¬ 
fectly  ascertain,  —  causes  deeply  involved  in  the 
constitution  of  society  itself,  ancl  such  as  no  states¬ 
manship  or  philosophy  then  in  the  world  could 
hope  to  contend  witli. 


Note.  —  The  Simctator,  in  a  flattering  notice  of 
the  first  of  these  ])apcrs,  asks  for  an  explanation  of 
th^  statement  that  the  Senate  was  an  assembly  of 
life  peers  fi-eely  chosen.  Tlie  magistrates  were 
chosen  by  popular  election,  and  election  to  the 
higher  magistracies  carried  with  jt  ti  pi'rmaiient 
seat  in  the  Senate.  This  is  what  I  meant  by  calling 
it  an  assembly  of  life  peers.  I  call  it  freely  elected 
bec.ause  every  full  citizen  was  eligil)le  and  had  a 
vote.  No  doubt  tlie  great  houses  had  such  over¬ 
whelming  intluence  that  tliey  could  in  ordinary 
times  monopolize  the  magistracies.  But  until  the 
Revolutionary  period  began,  I  do  not  think  this  in¬ 
fluence  had  much  coercion  in  it.  The  gn^at  families 
were  really  reverenced  by  the  people,  and  were 
considered  to  have  a  sort  of  moral  right  to  office. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

The  obituary  dei)artment,  after  continuing  for  a 
centm*y,  has  been  dropped  out  of  the  Gentleman’s 
Magazine.  Too  many  distinguished  })eople  died 
to  ^ease  the  editor. 

A  POOR  woman  named  Fanny  Oliver  has  been 
left  for  death  on  the  scaffold  at  Worcester,  England, 
because  the  one-hundredth  part  of  a  grain  of  arsenic 
was  found  in  the  stomach  other  deceased  husband ! 

A  London  paper  says,  with  cheerftil  bitterness : 
“  Over  and  above  all  the  delightsof  burlesque  where¬ 


with  America  is  now  inundated,  on^oy  yet  awaits 
that  favored  republic.  The  great  Vance  is  going 
there.  Miiy  his  voyage  be  successftil  and  his  stay 
very,  very  long  !  ” 

It  having  lieen  suggested  Uiat  the  English  public 
should  be  made  to  repay  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  lor 
the  presents  wliich  he  distributed  in  his  recent 
colonial  vtiyage.s,  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  wants  to 
know  if  his  Royal  Highness  has  made  over  to  the 
nation  all  the  presents  he  received  during  that 
same  pleasui'e  tour. 


It  is  st.ated  that  the  Jewish  'Fheological  Society, 
comprising  the  most  learned  Rabbis  in  Germany, 
resolved  at  a  recent  sitting  at  Breslau  to  prepare  an 
encyclopedia  of  the  Talmud,  for  the  purjKtse  of  fa¬ 
cilitating  and  encouraging  the  stndy  of  that  p<^irtion 
of  their  nntional  literature  which  was  lately  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  notice  of  the  public  in  England  and 
America. 


However  great  may  l)e  the  late  triumphs 
achieved  by  the  Prussian  army,  it  seems,  neverthe¬ 
less,  to  be  the  most  unpopular  service  in  Emrope. 

The  domineering  of  the  officers,  the  jKjverty  of  the 
soldier,  and  the  strictness  of  the  discipline,  render 
life  to  many  almost  intolerable.  To  prove  tlii.s,  it 
is  necessary  only  to  state  that,  according  to  German 
statistics,  there  wei*e  in  18G8  no  less  than  134  sui¬ 
cides  in  the  army  of  North  Germany. 

At  a  recent  ball  given  by  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere,  ; 
at  Worslcy  Hall,  tin*  Prince  of  Wales  surprised  and  , 
delighted  Ins  fellow-guests,  and  established  himself  j 
as  a  favorite  forever  in  the  county,  by  constituting  I 
himself  a  sort  of  dancing  free  rover,  and  requesting  1 
a  tour  f>e  voL'ip,  after  the  French  and  Italian  fash-  j 
ion,  from  the  tiiir  visitors  all  over  the  b.all-room,  j 
whether  he  had  made  their  acquaintance  or  not.  i 
Moreover,  he  gr;n?efally  avoided  any  appearance  of 
being  guided  in  bis  selection  on  the  score  of  beauty  i 

alone.  All  this  is  said  by  .Jenkins  in  the  London  j 

papers.  ; 

At  St.  James’s  Theatro  lately  Mdlle.  Schneider 
met  with  an  accident,  which  came  near  proving  very 
serious.  At  the  fall  of  the  curtain  in  the  last  scene  j 
of  Orplue  mix  Enfers  her  dress  was  isnited  by  the  j 
flame  used  in  producing  the  effect  of  li'zhtning,  and  J 
in  a  moment  was  in  a  blaze.  Groat  alarm  and  ex¬ 
citement  prevailed,  and  two  or  three  gentlemen 
jumped  from  tlie  private  boxes  on  the  stage  and  j 

fWini  tlie  stalls,  but  the  actors  who  surrounded  | 

Mdlle.  Schneider  quickly  put  out  the  flames.  This  j 

was  not  done,  however,  until  almost  the  whole  of 
lier  dress  had  been  destroycl.  Mdlle.  Schneider 
escajied  witliout  the  smallest  personal  injury. 


There  is  a  smart  controversy  going  on  just  now 
among  the  Frocmasons  in  England.  A  wortliy  broth¬ 
er,  having  spent  several  years  in  Australia,  has  re¬ 
turned,  announcing  as  the  fiaiit  of  his  smonm  the 
discovery  of  various  ancient  mysteries.  The  Baby¬ 
lonian  and  Greek  astronomy  are  pronounced  to  have 
been  (Wganized  by  Freemasons,  and  the  Assyrian 
monuments  in  the  British  Museum  to  be  nothing  but 
illustrations  of  the  same  great  fact.  “  The  discoverer, 
of  course,”  remarks  the  Atheiiseum,  “  has  not  lieen 
without  the  countenance  of  some  of  the  more  igno¬ 
rant,  if  met  by  the  contenqit  of  the  better  informed. 
Some  of  the  Masons  are,  however,  very  indijnant 
at  an  attempt  to  represt*nt  that  the  key  of  cuneiform 
and  hieroglyphic  UU'rature  should  lie  claimed  to  have 
been  picked  up  by  chance  and  hidden  away  as  a 
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Masonic  secret ;  and  they  call  on  the  inventor  to 
publish  his  contribution,  if  he  have  any,  to  the  stores 
of  general  knowledge,  as  they  want  no  covert  pos¬ 
session  of  it.” 

A  MELANCHOLY  little  incident  is  related  of  the 
ex-Empress  Charlotte.  This  unfortunate  Princess 
has  been  staying  for  some  time  at  Spa.  The 
other  day  she  insisted  with  such  vehemence  on 
playing  at  roulette  that  it  was  impossible  to  restrmn 
ner.  On  approaching  the  table  she  deliberately 
placed  a  gold  piece  on  the  number  19.  The  Em¬ 
peror  Maximilian  was  shot  on  June  19.  The 
wheel  turned,  and,  though  thirty-seven  chances  were 
against  her,  she  won.  She  smiled  sadly,  took  up 
the  money,  and  quietly  left  the  room.  On  her  way 
out  a  poor  man  passed  by.  She  gave  him  ail  tlie 
money,  with  the  injunction  that  he  was  to  “  pray 
for  him.”  It  is  known  that  the  Empress  Charlotte 
never  pronounces  the  name  of  Ma.\imilian. 

Mdlle.  Luguet,  the  daughter  of  M.  Rend  Lu- 
guet,  of  the  Palais  Royal,  has  died  in  Paris,  in  her 
sixteenth  year.  Her  connection  with  the  stage  was 
remarkably  close.  She  was  granddaughter  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  Madame  Dorval,  niece  of  M.  Jacques  Luguet, 
of  the  Theatre  Framjais  at  St.  Petersbi^,  ofM.  Hen¬ 
ri  Luguet,  director  of  the  Thdatre  de  Tnalie  in  Ber¬ 
lin,  of  M.  Desrieux  of  the  Vaudeville,  and  of  Madame 
Marie  Laurent  and  Madame  Vigne.  It  was  on  her 
mother’s  sister,  who  died  at  the  same  ago,  tliat  Vic¬ 
tor  Hugo  wrote  the  bitter  verse : — 

**  Noiu  soogeroDs  toiu  deux  A  cette  belle  fille 
Qul  dort  IVbas  soua  I’herbe  oti  le  bouton  d’or  brille. 

Oil  I’oiaeau  cherche  an  grain  de  mil, 

£t  qut  roulait  avoir,  et  qui,  triite  chimire  ! 

S’etait  fait  cet  biver  promettre  par  aa  m6re 
Une  robe  verte  eu  Avril.” 

The  last  number  of  Echoes  from  the  Clubs 
has  the  following  clever  hit  at  a  sport  (pigeon- 
shooting^  much  affected  hy  the  upper  classes  in 
England. 

“  The  pigeon  tumbling  in  the  azure  air 
Was  dear  to  Aphrodite,  long  ago, 

Yoked  to  her  buoyant  chariot,  gay  and  fair, 

It  fluttered  where  her  amorous  banners  glow  ; 

But  since  those  days  the  world  has  changed  religions. 

And  different  is  the  use  we  make  of  pigeons. 

“Lord  Vere  de  Vere  (your  pardon,  Mr.  Tennyson  !) 

Selects  the  pretty  binis  for  ruthless  murder  ; 

Of  the  tottering  Upper  House  a  careless  denizen. 

He  thinks  there ’s  nothing  in  the  world  absurder 
Than  talk  of  Irish  Church  and  Pope’s  tiara. 

No  ;  he  ’ll  kill  birds,  and  bring  the  Lady  Clara. 

“  Ay,  and  the  exquisite  patrician  creatures 

Watch  with  bright,  eager  eyes  the  lifted  trap,  — 

See  scattered  feathers  with  unruffled  features,  — 

Laugh,  when  a  dead  bird  soils  a  dainty  lap. 

Surely ’t  is  ladylike  and  innocent  fun 
To  see  birds  mangled  by  his  lordship's  gun. 

“  Rats  [pace,  Mr.  Gladstone  !]  are  but  vermin : 

T  is  Just  as  well  to  say  I  mean  not  those 
That  draw  fat  salaries,  wear  lawn  and  ermine, 

Eight  in  the  Commons,  in  the  Lords  repose  — 

But  rats  that  in  our  larders  play  queer  tricks. 

And  don’t  concern  themselves  with  politics. 

“  And  William  Sykes  [your  pardon.  Hr.  Dickens  !] 

Thinks  few  amusements  of  the  time  are  merrier 
(Except  the  encounter  of  steel-spurred  game  chickens) 

_  Than  against  rats  to  back  his  favorite  terrier,  — 

Vulgar  and  cruel  the  sport  which  William  likes,  — 

But  in  the  pit  you  don’t  see  Mrs.  Sykes.’’ 

Some  curious  devices  were  resorted  to  at  a  re¬ 
cent  ball  given  in  Paris  to  amuse  the  Viceroy.  New 
figures  were  invented  for  the  after-supper  cotillon. 
L^e  sealed  envelopes  were  distributed  among  the 
ladies,  who,  opening  them,  found  grotesque  head¬ 


dresses  inside,  with  which  they  were  expected  to 
crown  their  partners.  Crackers  containing  pieces 
of  fancy  costume  were  also  pulled,  between  the  fig. 
ures  of  one  of  the  dances,  and  the  gentlemen  had 
to  wear  the  finery  which  fell  to  their  share.  In 
what  was  called  'the  steeplechase  dance  the  ladies 
received  fans  bearing  the  names  of  well-known  race-  i 
horses,  and  the  gentlemen  cards  similarly  Inscribed,  i 
At  a  .signal  the  music  struck  up,  and  each  gentle-  ■ 
man  hastened  to  discover  the  lady  on  whose  fan  ' 
was  written  the  same  name  as  on  his  card.  Anoth-  : 
er  fantastic  novelty  was  the  distribution  of  hoops  j 
among  the  gentlemen,  one  to  eachTsix.  The  six  ad-  I 
vanced  to  a  lady,  carrying  their  hoop  between  them,  ; 
and  on  touching  a  spring  it  suddenly  imprisoned  | 
the  one  destined  to  he  the  lady’s  partner.  Both  the  j 
Oriental  visitors  and  the  native  visitors  are  said  to 
have  been  much  amused  by  these  performances. 

A  PARAGRAPH  has  been  round  the  scientifit 
papers  stating  that  a  French  naturalist  has  been 
measuring  the  tree-trunks  in  a  forest,  and  hai 
found  them  all  broader  in  the  east-west  than  in  the 
north-south  direction  :  the  causes  of  the  unsymme- 
try  being  ascribed,  not  very  obviously,  to  the  rota-  | 
tion  of  the  earth.  Well,  another  French  Arborirt  | 
has  been  similarly  gauging  the  trees  in  the  neigh-  1 
Iwrhood  of  Toulouse,  and  he  finds  that  the  greatert 
swelling  of  their  trunks  is  towards  the  east-south¬ 
east  [loint  of  the  compass.  'The  explanation  offered 
by  this  second  investigator  is  more  philosophical 
than  that  of  his  predecessor.  He  refers  the  defop 
mation  to  the  early  morning  sun,  which  warms  the 
easterly  parts  of  the  tree  more  suddenly  than  the 
rest,  stimulates  the  flow  of  the  sap,  which  grows 
sluggish  during  the  cool  of  the  nigh^  and  draws  up 
the  nourishing  moisture  from  the  soil  in  greater 
abundance  on  the  excited  side  than  on  those  por¬ 
tions  of  the  trunk  where  the  warming  is  more  ^ad- 
ual  and  its  effects  less  active.  Natm^illy,  increased 
vitality  of  one  side,  be  it  animal  or  plant,  results 
in  development,  or  larger  growth  of  that  side. 
Tliere  are  traditions  of  some  plants  turning  their 
flowers  towards  the  sun  :  the  truth  may  be  that  the 
sun  only  promotes  the  growth  of  those  blossoms 
upon  which  it  sheds  its  direct  warmth.  As  Dulong 
said,  evmy  degree  of  the  thermometer  entails  a  law 
of  nature.  ^ 

The  intellectual  activity  of  a  certain  class  of 
lunatics  is  curiously  illustrated  in  the  report  on  the 
lunatic  asylums  in  Ireland  which  has  lately  been 
printed  and  laid  before  Parliament.  A  man  named 
Joseph  Langfrey  escaped  from  the  Central  Asylum 
with  two  other  patients,  none  of  the  party  being 
looked  upon  as  lunatics  by  the  medical  officers, 
although  confined  there  as  criminal  lunatics,  lifr. 
Langfrey  was  the  leader  of  the  fugitives,  and  is 
described  as  being  of  an  extraordinary  clever  and 
ingenious  mind.  He  could  do  things  quite  beyond 
what  men  in  general  can  perform,  and  his  clever¬ 
ness  was  even  exceeded  by  his  versatility.  He 
was  a  good  shoemaker,  a  tailor,  a  weaver.  He 
made  from  a  scrap  of  iron  a  key  by  which  he  could 
open  the  door  of  his  division.  He  put  together  a 
wooden  sewing-machine  of  his  own  contrivance, 
with  which  he  made  clothes  for"  himself ;  and  his 
mind  just  before  his  escape  seemed  so  intent  on 
improving  this  machine  that  there  was  little  appre¬ 
hension  of  his  attempting  to  escape.  His  career, 
it  is  stated,  before  he  came  to  the  asvlum  was  most 
extraordinary.  He  had  been  in  the  Rritish  army,  m 
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His  love  of  liberty  was  as  profound  as  was  his  ad¬ 
miration  of  the  beautifol  in  verse  and  prose.  As  a 
Di^^senter  he  had  experienced  the  deadening  effects 
of  intolerance.  His  efforts  were  naturally  directed 
towards  emancipating  his  bndhren  in  the  taith  from 
tlie  disabilities  under  which  they  pined.  It  was 
not  till  the  middle  of  his  lite  that  he  to(»k  np  tliis 
work  in  earnest.  In  early  manhood  Ids  religious 
opinions  were  lukewarm.  As  late  as  the  age  of 
fi»rty,  he  wrote  :  ‘  Though  I  am  not  religions  my¬ 
self,  I  have  great  resjx*ct  for  a  conduct  which  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  a  sense  of  duty,  and  is  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  religious  feelings,’  Allerwards,  a  reaction 
took  place  ;  he  )>assed  from  the  calm  of  indiHereime 
to  the  vehememfe  of  conviction,  and,  forinall)’  prt*- 
fossing  hiiiisidf  a  Unitarian,  la'camo  one  of  the 
champions  of  his  sect. 

“  Thinking  that  Dissenters  riiould  have  the  means 
of  education  within  thiir  reach,  he  actiwly  co-oper¬ 
ated  with  the  founders  of  the  London  University. 
Believing  that  a  truinimg-school  for  Unitarians  was 
desirable,  he  helped  to  found  University  Hall.  He 
founded  the  Flaxman  Gallery,  which  is  not  only 
one  of  the  great  attractions  of  University  College, 
but  is  also  the  most  splendid  monument  by  which 
the  genius  of  the  great  English  sculptor  could  be 
honored  and  jierpetuated.  To  the  end  of  his  life 
the  jiromotion  of  the  interests  of  these  places  of  ed¬ 
ucation  was  pursued  by  him  with  untiring  cnergv'. 
His  greatest  political  trium)>h  wa.s  the  passing  of  the 
Act  relating  to  Dissenters’  Chapels,  an  Act  of  which 
be  was  the  energetic  promoter  and  zealous  a/lvocate, 
and  of  wluch  the  effect  was  to  extend  to  Unitarians 
the  legal  protection  enjoyed  by  other  Dissenters. 

“  While  the  religious  body  of  which  Mr.  Robinson 
was  a  member  lias  the  tcreatest  cause  to  cherish  his 
nieinory,  his  name  and  his  good  deiais  will  not  fail 
to  make  a  lasting  impression  on  tlie  public  at  large, 
when  this  Diary-  is  iu  their  hands,  apd  its  contents 
in  their  minds. 

“  Those  who  look  back  with  pleasure  to  tlie  time 
when  they  heard  from  the  eloquent  lips  of  the 
writer  of  the  Diary  many  of  tlie  neatlv  phrased 
stories  and  pithy  anetilotes  with  which  it  is  filled 
will  peruse  it  with  tlie  greater  delight  because  the 
printed  page,  while  recalling  to  their  minds  tlie 
image  of  the  departeil,  is  rich  in  materials  where¬ 
with  to  form  an  estimate  of  his  disposition  and 
talents,  even  more  h-in  jrable  and  lofty  than  tlie  flat¬ 
tering  estimate  which,  during  his  lifetime,  they 
had  formed  and  cherished.  It  is  a  work  to*  which 
no  review  can  do  full  justice.  In  order  to  be .  thor¬ 
oughly  appreciated  it  must  be  read  from  beginning 
to  end.  Tlie  thrw  volumes  which  compose  it  are 
large.  Upwards  of  fifteen  himdrod  {lages  an*  con¬ 
tained  in  them,  yet  there  are  few  pages  which  the 
most  exacting  critic  will  desire  to  cancel,  and  there 
is  not  one  which  the  sensible  reader  will  pronounce 
to  be  dull.  No  small  portion,  of  the  jileasure  with 
which  they  will  be  re^  is  owing  to  the  care  and 
discrimination  with  which  tlie  work  has  been  edited. 
Dr.  Sadler  had  at  his  disfiosal  mannscripts  of  which 
but  the  tliirtieth  part  has  now  lx“en  printed  and 
given  to  the  world.  Additions  and  corrections 
may  lieightcn  the  interest  and  increase  the  utility 
of  a  subsequent  edition  of  this  Diary.  Still,  we 
cannot  more  truthfully  characterize  and  mure  justly 
commend  the  volumes  before  us  tlian  by  pronounc¬ 
ing  them  invaluable  to  every  student  of  English 
literature,  and  indispensable  additions  to  every 
well-selecte<l  and  really  precious  collection  of  Eng¬ 
lish  btxiks.’ 


ARTHUR’S  KNIGHTING. 

I  MIND  me  of  Toraise  in  Carmelide  :  — 

Plenary  court  witli  show  and  festival 
Held  King  Leotlegan  that  Whitsuntide, 

By  noon  the  busy  cooks  had  served  in  hall 
Pottage  of  herbs  witli  spiceries  and  wine, 

Boars’  heads  in  aigroilouce  and  therewithal 
Herons  and  egrets  in  sauce  Gainelyne, 

Peacocks  in  pride  in  platters  of  pure  gold. 

And  swans  in  silver  served  with  ga|,entinc, 
Bakeuieats  and  venison  and  a  store  untold 
Of  savory  breads,  and  flesh,  and  fowl,  and  fish, 
Sallets  and  mortrews,  fritters  hot  and  cold, 
Creams,  cates,  and  jellies,  many  a  lordly  dish 
Of  jiear  and  pipjiin,  conifit-carawavs. 

Citron  and  dates,  —  a  Cardinal  could  wish 
No  fairer  garnish  on  his  holy  days. 

And  after  every  course  the  Sewer  arrayed 
A  subtle  fancy  of  Dame  Fortune’s  ways; 

First,  Belisaire  uiion  his  throne  displayed ; 

Next,  the  blind  lazar  cowering  by  the  wall ;  ; 

Tlie  third,  in  tattcreil  weed,  a  beggar-maid ; 

And  last,  Cophetua’s  bride  in  crown  and  nalL  j 
Dame  Fortune’s  self  the  while  in  midmost  place, 
Poisinz  her  gilded  limbs  on  her  swift  ball 
Above  the  niast-bcail,  with  a  silken  lace 
Bare  up  the  mainsail  of  an  argosy 
Of  beaten  silver,  that  in  hypocras 

Swam  idlr,  all  liecalmed  in  a  Red  Sea, 

Among  the  isles  of  wafer-cake  in  sop. 

And  fair  aloft,  the  minstrel-gallery 
A  ceilure  starred  with  gold  did  overtop : 

And  ever  among,  the  quire  or  played  or  sang 
With  citolo,  saekbut,  sawtrey,  and  sw-eet  stop 
Of  elarifler  and  cornet,  and  the  clang 
Of  timbrels  and  of  tabors  —  jiipe  and  lute 
With  their  wild  warble  thrilling  through  the 
twang 

Of  harps  and  wail  of  melancholy  flute. 

To  that  high  music  every  heart  beat  high 
With  knightly  passion,  and,  when  all  was  mute, 
The  young  men  did  not  think  it  much  to  die ; 
And  graybeards  knew  that  their  old  blood  wss 
young. 

And  looked  upon  the  young  men  with  a  sigh. 
Then  forward  stowl  a  chorister  and  flung 
Such  sweet,  sweet  sorrow  into  liis  sweet  lay 
Of  lovers’  woe,  that,  ere  the  song  was  sung. 

There  was  no  warrior’s  eye  but  turned  away 
Lest  it  should  meet  his  fellow’s  for  the  tear. 

Ginevra  looked  at  Arthur,  but  the  gray 
Of  her  bright  eyne  knew  naught  of  lovers  fear ; 

And  when  they  met  not  his,  the  rebel  blood 
Flushed  to  tlie  lair  tip  of  her  tingling  ear. 

As  there  before  him  teeth  on  lip  she  stood. 

For  that  she  knew  she  showed  so  beautiful 
In  the  wild  trium|ih  of  that  sovran  mood, 

And  grudged  that  he  should  see  not.  Was  he  dull, 
And  drank  that  philtre  of  sweet  sound  in  v:un. 
That  thus  he  looked  away,  nor  cared  to  lull 
The  divine  longing  of  love’s  hunger-pain 
By  feeding  in  her  eyes  his  love  with  love  ? 

He  saw  liot,  —  no  1  Nor,  though  he  stared 
amain, 

Saw  he  the  banners  blazoned  bright  above 
The  starry  ceilure.  Not  until  the  stir 
After  the  song,  when  all  the  guests  ’gan  move. 

Did  her  true  lover  think  to  look  at  her. 
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And  then,  pardie,  her  eyes  were  otherwhere : 

For  lo,  past  truncheoned  steward  and  cellarer 
Who  stood  beside  the  cu[)board,  mazed  with  care 
Of  the  great  goblets  and  the  cups  of  state, 

Limped  Tronc  the  jester,  with  a  Kaiser’s  air, 

His  kingly  train  upborne  by  an  ape  sedate, 

And  four  white  ixioilles,  two  on  either  side, 

M  ■irching  upright,  but  sad,  as  if  the  fate 
Of  courtier-lile  bore  hardly  on  their  pride. 

And  those  gay  silken  inasqutT  weeds  they  wore 
Repaid  not  half  what  they  must  needs  abide 
As  hangers-on  to  majesty  so  poor. 

Long  laughter  shook  the  hall  at  that  strange 
show. 

Which  waxed  amain  when  on  the  lower  floor 
The  motley  knave,  with  many  a  mop  and  mow, 

Ba  le  all  Ids  four-foot  courtiers  dunce  and  leap, 
Just  as  a  king  might  bid  his  dukes  do  so. 

The  teasters  laughed  and  drank,  and  they  drank 
deep 

Of  those  tall  flagons,  and  the  butler’s  wand 
Waved  for  iiesh  vintage  with  a  lordly  sweep. 

GinciTU  raught  a  wine-flask  from  the  stand 
Brimmed  with  the  ripest,  and  at  Arthur’s  knee 
Knelt,  a  deep  beaker  in  her  dainty  hand. 

Gemmed  all  within  with  jewels  that  make  flee 
All  taint  and  venom  from  the  faery  biim. 

And  humbly  proflfered  her  new  ford.  But  he. 
Shamed  that  such  service  should  be  done  to  him 
By  her  who  was  his  worship,  hade  her  rise. 

“  Nay,”  quoth  the  Sire,  “  fair  knight,  in  life  and 
limb 

We  are  all  thine.  Let  be,  the  girl  is  wise.” 

'Then  Arthim  drank  and  gave  her  back  the  cup ; 

But  still  she  knelt  beside  him,  and  her  eyes 
Betrayed  no  signal  as  .she  raised  them  up 
Of  woman’s  art  in  the  child’s  artlessnes-s. 

As  if  she  wondered  how  her  bird  should  sup. 

Yet  inly  knew  she  all  her  loveliness : 

The  pilch  of  velvet,  parted  white  and  blue. 

Reversed  with  ermines  for  an  emperess. 

All  overt  on  the  sides,  where  sliiinmered  through 
The  kirtle’s  silken  warp  with  weft  of  gold 
From  looms  ofBaldack —  O,  full  well  she  knew 
The  needled  broiderj-  wrought  on  every  fold,  — 
Those  smiling  suns  above  and  sunflowers  three 
Under  each  sun,  with  faces  broad  and  bold 
Staring  upon  him  throtigh  their  greenery' 

Of  sheeny  leafage ;  all  along  the  hem 
A  riem  plus  has  jeo  ne  me  toume  mie 
Figured  in  umber,  and  on  every  stem 
SoUe'd  m' attire  on  scroll  of  argent  grain ;  — 

The  glistening  girdle  brooched  with  pearl  and 
_  .gem. 

The  gipciere  silver-guarded  and  its  chain. 

The  coronal  of  gold  and  golden  net,  — 

Full  well  she  knew  she  wore  them  not  in  vain. 

But  knew  no  less  herself  was  mightier  yet. 

The  joyous  witchcraft  of  her  sunny  hair, 

The  spell  of  eyes  that  dimmed  the  eyes  they 
met. 

Even  the  sigh  that  half  betrayed  how  fair 
Hie  rosy  promise  of  the  imperial  breast, 

Guising  an  art  to  tell  how,  pillowed  there. 

Her  love,  the  sovran  of  tne  world,  might  rest 
In  empire  sweeter  than  the  sway  of  kings. 


So,  for  the  night  was  waxing,  host  and  ^lest 
Betook  them  to  their  chambers,  and  the  dungs 
Which  showed  so  mighty  faded  while  they  slept 


Utterl.v  even  as  fond  imaginings. 

And  no  man  knew  that  he  had  laughed  or 
wept. 

But  not  forgetful  of  sweet  life  they  lay, , 

For  each,  almost  ere  midnight  tolled,  had  leapt 
Forth  from  his  couch  to  busk  him  for  the  day. 

Tlicn  on  the  dais  a  carpet  of  fine  Tars 
Was  spread  in  hall,  where  grooms  and  pages  gay. 
With  ta{)ers  twinkling  under  the  gold  stars. 
Lighted  the  bare-armed,  leathern-aproned  band 
Who  eased  us  in  our  harness  for  the  wars. 

And  ’mid  the  clang,  a  squire  on  either  hand. 

Came  Arthur’s  self,  and  on  the  carjiet  doffed 
Ilis  mantle  blue  of  cloth  of  Samarcand, 

Unhasped  the  jewelled  girdle,  and  aloft 
Lifted  the  velvet  coat,  and  set  aside 

The  banded  shoon  of  cheveril  white  and  soft. 

Then  stately  through  high  hall  in  seemly  pride. 
Among  the  clashing  press,  that  Peerless  One 
Stm)ped  witli  such  gait  as  might  beseem  the  bride 
Of  empire  peerless  underneath  the  sun. 

Yet  to  her  lord  right  maidenly  she  spake. 

Bidding  good  morrow :  “  Nay,”  quoth  she,  “  by 
none. 

Save  mine  own  hands,  sweet  Sire,  for  knighthood’s 
sake 

Shalt  thou  be  armed  this  day.”  —  With  that  she 
set 

Upon  tho  kingly  cvcladoun  of  lake 
Tliehacketon  all  lined  with  sarcinet, 

Orlrcyed  without  with  crescents  of  thin  gold 
Upon  the  buckskin ;  next  the  sollcret 
She  fitted  on  each  foot  with  fold  on  fold 
Of  overlapping  steel  and  toe-piece  keen. 

Like  scale  and  sting  of  hornet ;  next  in  hold 

She  locked  his  thews  in  tnx'aves  of  damasked 
sheen 

Of  Milan ;  next  the  cuisses  featonsly 

She  has|)ed  upon  his  thigh,  and  fair  between 
Buckled  the  knee-piece  underneath  the  knee ; 

Vanibrace  and  brassart  next,  and  elbojv-plate 
As  squire  who  knew  full  well  where  each  should  be. 

Upon  his  arms  she  jointed'in  due  state. 

And  shelled  the  shoulders  in  their  silver  scale. 

Then,  o’er  the  ponrpoint,  heeding  not  the  weight. 
Deftly  she  donned  the  jesseraunt  of  mail ; 

And  over  that,  the  jupon,  blazoned  fair 
With  fiery  dragon  swindling  his  hu"e  tail. 

And  broidered  bordure,  wrought  tn  leafage  rare 
Of  braided  strands  of  silk  incarnadine. 

Then  on  the  golden  glory  of  his  hair 
With  gently  sUiudfast  hand  and  earnest  eyne. 

As  if  she  offered  up  a  kingly  gift 
With  solemn  pageant  at  a  saintly  shrine. 

With  arras  upstretched  before  him  did  she  lift 
The  bascinet  all  burnished,  rich  inlaid 

With  golden  damask,  then  with  fingers  swift 
Made  fast  the  fringe  of  camail  fair  displayed ; 

Drew  on  the  gauntlets  with  their  g.adlings  gilt 
And  tasselled  hems  with  knotted  silk  arrayed ; 

And  kneeling  then,  the  spurs  he  won  in  tilt 
On  the  first  day  he  armed  him,  on  his  heel 
She  set  and  buckled.  Deftly  thus  she  built 
Around  her  love  that  sheeny  tower  of  steel.  — 

But  more  was  wanting.  Still  upon  one  knee 
Beside  her  new  lord  did  the  proud  one  kneel. 

And  from  the  blu-hing  page  took  reverently 
The  faery  wonder  ofEscalibor 

With  all  its  wealth  of  jewelled  wizardry 
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Wlieit'with  to  gird  her  knightly  bachelor : 

Baldrick  and  hilt  and  scabbard,  —  not  a  gem 
But  flashed  with  virtue  for  a  conqueror :  — 

This  ruby  once  on  Judith’s  diadem 
Blazed  like  a  star,  —  that  diamond  clasp  of  yore 
Girdled  the  Wise  King  in  Jerusalem : 

Yet  all  not  worthier  than  the  blade  they  bore. 
Forged  in  the  caverns  of  the  Enchanted  L^e 
By  Weland,  snapped  and  forged  again  thrice  o’er, 
Graven  with  names  whereat  the  foul  fiends  quake 
In^tent  rune  and  mystic  sign  enscroUed ; 

Then  for  the  first  time  did  the  fair  hand  shake. 
Yet  tongued  the  buckle  smoothly  on  the  fold 
And  tne  rich  ends  in  a  loose  knot  let  fall. 

So  rose  she,  proudly  smiling  to  behold 
Her  knight  and  king,  how  comely  and  how;  tall 
He  showed  in  that  fair  labor  of  her  hand. 

Yea,  and  beside  her  others  smiled  in  hall ; 

For  watching  the  sweet  pair  anigh  did  stand 
Her  sire  and  Merlin,  with  such  thoughts  as  stir 
Old  hearts  at  sight  of  young  love,  ’mid  a  band 
Of  gaping  losels,  page  and  armorer. 

Then  spake  old  Merlin  with  his  soim-sweet  smile. 
By  name  to  Arthur,  but  as  much  to  her :  — 

“  Fiiir  sir,  in  Logress,  in  the  minster-aisle 
Of  sweet  Saint  Steven  erst  thou  didst  receive 
At  pious  Dubric’s  hand  the  name  and  style 
Of  a  true  knight,  but  now  thou  wouldst  achieve 
A  dearer  honor,  —  now  almost ’t  is  thine 
To  be  love-knighted.  By  this  lady’s  leave 
One  thing  alone  is  lacking.’’  —  Her  mil  eyne 
Ginevra  flashed  upon  that  wizard  gray. 

As  Arthur  asked :  “  What  lacketh,  master  mine  ? 

No  rite  shall  fail  my  chivalry  tins  day 
From  whence  I  date  my  knighthood,  for  till  this 
I  have  but  jested.”  Then  quoth  Merlin :  “  Nay, 
’T  is  but  a  trifle,  —  let  the  lady  kiss, 

And  thou,  fair  sir,  art  knight  for  evermore  I  ” 

“  Sweet  Sire,”  quoth  she,  “  King  Arthur  shall  not 
miss 

For  gift  so  small  his  knighthood.  If  my  lore 
Be  nothing  in  this  matter,  pardon  me  : 

Yet  as  to  kisses,  I  am  not  so  poor 
'That  I  can  spare  none.”  Then  full  maidenly 
Her  rosy  lips  she  lifted  to  her  lord 
And  kissed  him  in  all  stateliness ;  but  he 
Caught  her  in  both  anna  and  without  a  word 
Repaid  the  kiss  thrice  o’er  and  thrice  to  boot. 

O,  but  no  rune  nor  gem  on  belt  or  sword 
Could  stay  the  trembling  tliat  from  head  to  foot 
Shook  the  new  knight  in  that  encounter  sweet, 
No  harness  ward  the  wound  from  his  heart’s  root. 

So  kissed  those  lovers.  Fleet  and  few,  how  fleet. 
How  few,  from  the  first  cradle  to  the  last. 

Those  high  eternal  moments  I  O,  the  beat 
Within  their  pulses  made  our  own  beat  fast 
And  dimmed  our  eyes  with  pity  and  regret. 

Or  do  we  now  grow  old,  and  fondly  cast 
A  sadness  on  the  joy  we  half  forget. 

Clouding  with  sorrows  of  our  eld  the  youth 
We  do  remember  to  remember  yet? 

We  know  not  now.  But  even  thus  in  sooth 
Those  lovers  kissed,  and  we  who  saw  them  kiss 
Look  back  and  see  them  still  with  such  deep  ruth 
As  maketh  old  men  weep  at  sight  of  bliss ;  — 
Still  feel  the  whisper  whicn  we  could  not  hear ; 

“  All  eyes  are  staring,  —  loose  me  after  this.” 

So  slipped  she  from  his  arms  with  gracious  cheer. 
Ruddy  for  maiden  shame,  yet  not  the  less 


Proud,  not  alone  of  her  own  knight  sans  peer. 

But  proud  that  all  should  see  that  fond  caress. 

Then  Arthur  turned  as  one  but  half  awake, 

Drunken  with  that  deep  draught  of  loveliness. 
Dazed  with  his  dreams  oi  conquest  for  her  sake 
And  bliss  to  be.  But  when  his  eye  did  light 
On  her  sad-smiling  sire,  a  flush  ’gan  break 
Into  his  brow,  with  love’s  own  wanness  white ; 

And  when  beyond  he  felt  the  glittering  blue 
Of  Merlin’s  eye,  he  crimsoned  through  outright; 
For  well  that  bridegroom  knew  that  Merlin  knew 
His  lawless  other  love  and  its  wild  sin,  — 

Sin  imto  death,  even  though  all  else  be  true. 

But  Merlin  spake :  “  Hereafter  thou  shalt  win 
Glory  undying,  such  as  never  yet 

Was  e’er  amiieved  by  prince  or  paladin. 

Yea,  there  be  mighty  names  that  men  forget. 

And  all  our  lifr  is  but  a  little  space. 

And  soon  we  shall  lie  still  for  all  our  fret. 

Our  day  is  short,  and  night  comes  on  apace. 

And  then  we  shall  not  know  sorrow  nor  bliss. 

Nor  toil  nor  rest,  nor  recollect  tlie  face 
Of  man  nor  woman.  Yet  by  that  sweet  kiss 
To  the  world’s  end  men  shall  remember  thee  1 
They  shall  remember,  yea,  and  more  than  this :  ] 

King  thou  art  now,  and  kingagain  shalt  be 
Hereafter  in  this  land  of  Bloy  Dretayne ; 

For  though  thou  go  away,  and  shalt  be  free 
No  less  than  others  firom  the  toil  and  pain. 

Thou  shalt  not  die  as  others,  nor  the  years 
Shall  waste  no  glory  of  thy  secret  reign 
In  realm  of  Faery,  whence  among  thy  peers 
Tliou  shalt  return  to  rule  in  sight  of  all 

That  shall  have  eyes  to  see  thee  through  their 
tears 

Of  joy  that  after  so  long  interval 
I'heir  own  King  Arthur  doth  come  back  to  men.” 
So  Merlin  spake,  and  we,  who  stood  in  hall. 

Were  mute  for  musing.  But  Ginevra  then 
As  one  whom  joy  and  doubt  at  once  o’erwhelm. 
Hearing  how  he,  her  lord,  should  come  agen. 

Yet  naught  of  her,  the  lady  of  his  realm,  — 

StepjHid  forth  once  more  and  with  firm  hand  did 
don 

Over  the  knight’s  steel  cap  the  kingly  helm. 
Windowed  and  pranked  with  gold,  and  thereupon 
A  chaplet  wrought  with  leaf  of  Uly  and  vine. 

Beaten  in  gold,  —  a  Jew’s-work  pentagon 
Under  each  foil,  inwrought  with  subtle  twine 
Of  stones  of  empire  on  the  sheeny  rim. 

Then  Merlin  came,  saying :  “  The  last  is  mine,” 
And  set  above  the  helm  a  crest  to  dim 
Allgold  and  gemwork  flash  they  as  they  might ; 

The  Dragon-royal,  through  whose  every  limb  ] 
The  lifeblood  beat  in  pulses  of  quick  light ; 

Yet  stirred  it  not,  save  that  its  snaky  tail 
It  curled  in  glancing  folds,  and  fiery  bright 
It  breathed  a  flame,  red-mirrored  in  the  mail. 

So  strode  the  King  full  kingly  to  the  gate. 

Where  in  gay  trappings  o’er  the  burnished  scale 
Bridged  bv  the  saddle,  his  tall  steed  did  wait 
And  neighed  to  greet  his  monarch  as  he  strode 
And  swung  into  the  stirrups  in  all  state. 

Sadly  those  lovers  each  bade  each  to  God ;  I 
For  glorj'  is  sweet  but  love  is  loath  to  go; 

And  through  the  straight  lane  clattering  forth 
we  rode 

With  folded  gonfanons  and  lances  low. 

Sebastian  Evans. 
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